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LATIN POEMS: WALTER MAPES: 
OF KRICHENAU, 


BATTLE 


1757. 


The following pieces, bound up together in one 
volume, are sufficiently curious to warrant a belief 
that they may not be uninteresting to the biblio- 
grapher, and not improbably some of your readers 
may be so obliging as to afford information about 
them. 


1. The first 


article is thus described in the title: 
Gvalteri Mapes Rythmi Bini de Concordia 
Rationis et Fidei, ex Codice Manuscripto Aca- 
demiz Lipsiensis Eruti,’” Helmstadii, 1720. It is 
is inscribed by Polycarp Leyserus to Frederick 
William Berlingius “Occasione Dissertationis 
Inaucuralis et Laur 2 Doctoralis Theologicz.”’ 
In a brief prefatory notice, Leyserus observes :— 


« 


“Quamvis vero hodierni seculi doctores solidioribus 
longe, et accuratioribus fundamentis doctrinas superstru- 
ant, non tamen injucundum fuerit etiam antiquiorum 
cogitata legisse. Itac que luce non prorsus indignos judi- 
cavi Rythmos, quos decimo tertio post Christum natum 
seculo conscripsit Gualterus Mapes. Nomen quidem auc- 
toris in codice quo usus sum manuscripto non legitur 
expressum. Testantur tamen Io. Baleus et Io. Pitseus 
Gualterum eorum confectorem fuisse. 
stylus et alia,” 


201 — Raleigh | 


| linus, 


| videntize 


Favet testimonio 


The first poem is called “ Rithmus Jordanis 
Fantasmatis,” and contains one hundred and forty 
lines. The second is “ Rithmus de fide et ratione 
invicem disceptantibus.” Of this there remain 
sixty-four lines, the tract being defective in the last 
leaf. It would be desirable to ascertain if these 
verses are by Walter Mapes, as asserted by his 
editor, and also if the manuscript from which they 
were extracted is still preserved at Leipsie ? 

2. “ Achillis Clavigeri Veronensis Satyra, in no- 
vam Discordem Concordiam Bergensem. 

tidentem dicere verum quid vetat ?’ 


Lugduni Batauorum per Henricum Hatstam. 
Anno ci9.19.xxcrr.” There is no pagination. At 
signature B (4) commence—“ Mire Hominum 
Metamorphoses, quee nuper in Germania, ivsto Ne- 
mesis iudicio, contigerunt, ex Ovidio, a Ioan. Capi- 
lupo descripte.” Luther is metamorphosed into 
an ape; “ Clerici subsignatores vbiquitatis,” into 
oxen; ‘Quidam in Ranas conuiciatrices” ; Frisch- 
into a crow; Schmedelinus, first into a 
goat, and afterwards into a wolf, &c. This curious 
production is defective in the last leaf. 

3. “ Petri Apollonii Collatini Carmen, de duello 
Davidis et Golie. Tubinge.” 1761. From the 
edition of Heumannus, by John Frederick Clos- 
sius, with critical observations. Where is any- 
thing to be found of the author? as Clossius gives 
no information about him. Neither did the pre- 
vious editor. 

4. “ Heroica Belgarum Expeditio pro reparanda 
Protestantium in Anglia libertate suscepta, auspi- 
catissimo ductu Gulielmi III.,” who, with his 
high-born spouse Maria, “stupendis divinz Pro- 
miraculis, are by Parliament called 
upon to rule England, France, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, narrated in heroic verse by Martin Har- 
lingius, clergyman of Horn. Horn, 1689, Of this 
poem I have not been able to trace a second copy. 

5.  Ecloga in Laudem pie defuncti Gellerti ; 
by Rudolph Felix Charles Theodore Tammer. 
Ratisbon, 1670. Eight leaves. 

6. “Carmen Panegyricum, Serenissimo Xaverio,” 
actum positi ad restaurandam Sanctz Crucis 

Edem Lapidis Inauguralis, xvi. Jul., 1764. By 
Adam Grenz. Dresden. 

7. “Carmen maximam partem ineditum ex 
cod. MS. chartaceo” profert D. Johanni Bartho- 
lomzeo Nagelio et Carolo Wissmullero Societas 
Latina Altorfina, The preface states, “ carminis, 
quod iam exhibetur, auctor plane ignoratur.” The 
MS. is described as one of the fifteenth century, 
and contains, besides what is printed, “duo alia 
carmina satyrici argumenti.” It ends, “ explicit 
liber Filonis;” “ E codice collectionis suze edidit 
Georgius Veesenmeyer, Ulma—Sueuus. Mense 
Januario, an. MDCCLXXXVITI.” 

8. “ Adrjani Van Royen Carmen Elegiacum de 
Amoribus et Connubiis Plantarum.” Lugduni 
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Bat. 1732. This singular poem, which perhaps 
was known to Darwin, commences thus :— 


“ Sive furor, seu morbus Amor sit atrocior, wgre, 

Seu vitium mentis, seu rationis opus; 

Sive aliquid, secti quod cum moderamine mundi 
theria magnos ponit in arce Deos : 

Omnibus in terris animalia solis ab ortu 
Solis ad oceasum nota gubernat Amor; 

Cujus ad arbitriam, quicquid natura creavit 
Cogitur wtatis fata subire sux. 

Impetus ille viros, rapit impetus ille puellas, 
Ingenitusque sibi quemlibet ardor agit.” 


9%. “Poéme sur la Bataille gagnée & Kriche- 
nau, le 18 juin, 1757, par Armée de 8S. M. 
l’Impératrice Reine, sous les ordres du Maréchal 
Comte de Daun, sur celle du Roi de Prusse, com- 
mandée par le Roi en personne. 1757.” This 
ywroduction is apparently printed for private circu- 
lation, and is subscribed, “ Gaubier de Barreau, 
volontaire 4 l’armée de Bohéme, auprés du Géné- 
ral Compte Nicolas Esterhazy.” J.M 


ANCIENT WORCESTERSHIRE INVENTORY. 


Among Lord Lyttelton’s fam#ly MSS. in the 
muniment room at Hagley is an interesting inven- 
tory of furniture, &c., in the year 1605, which 
throws some light upon the appointments of a 
great mansion in those days. The first sheet is 
inscribed : — 

“ A trewe inventorie of all such goods as were seazed 
by Sr. Thos. Russell, knight, sheriff of the countie of 
Worcester, and soulde by him unto Meriell Litelton, 
widdow, by virtue of a writ of flieri fac. at the suite of 
John Greene, unto him directed as foloweth.” 

To the last sheet of the inventory is appended 
the following note, written a century and a half 
later by Bishop Lyttelton, who was the president 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and who arranged 
and labelled the Lyttelton family papers : — 

“Inventory of the goods & furniture seiz’d by the 
Sheriff of Worcestershire ye 24 James 1* belonging to 
M* Meriel Lyttelton, widow of John Lyttelton, Esq., of 
Frankley Hall or Hagley Hall, but I rather think at ye 
former. C. Lyttelton, Jan. 20, 1750.” 

Meriel or Muriel Lyttelton was the daughter of 
Lord Chancellor Bromley, and the wife of John 
Lyttelton, Esq., of Frankley, which was then the 
principal family seat, although Hagley had then 
belonged to them for many years. John Lyttel- 
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ton was a zealous Papist, and for his connection | 


with Essex’s plot against the Government of 
Queen Elizabeth in the year 1600, he was con- 
demned, his estates forfeited, and he died in King’s 
Bench prison. By the interest of Muriel, his 
widow, King James granted back by letters patent 


the whole of the estates, reversed the attainder, | 


and restored the blood. This lady, therefore, has 
been justly denominated the second* founder of 
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economy for more than a quarter of a century 
after the above event, she contributed materially 
to retrieve the family estates, and to pay off an 
accumulation ofdebts. But what was this seizure 
of furniture in 1605? Was it in connection with 
the Gunpowder Plot of that year? At least two 
members of the family were concerned in that 
plot, and Hagley was the scene of their conceal- 
ment and discoyery. At that time Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton, of Frankley, was the representative of 
the family honours, and the good widow Muriel 
may have been then residing either with him at 
Frankley or at Hagley. It is therefore not cer- 
tain to which of those mansions this interesting 
inventory pertains. 

The various apartments in the house, with their 
respective contents, are noted in the following 
order: the arras chamber, closet within arras 
chamber, lower wainscot chamber, inward cham- 
ber to the same, wainscot chamber, in-door 
chamber to the same, great parlour, little parlour, 
buttery and pantry, hall, old gallery, still-house 
(distilling?) chamber, the parson’s chamber, 
faulkner (falconer’s) chamber, next chamber to 
that, nursery chamber, little chamber next to the 
nursery, the brushing room, inward chamber at 
the gallery, chamber adjoining to that, turret 
chamber, gallery between, and chamber within 
the gallery, great chamber, inward chamber to 
the same, a brushing place, the armory, store- 
house, kitchen, brewhouse, boulting-house, in- 
ward chamber to upper wainscot chamber, daye 
(dairy ?) house, cellars, barn, room at stair head, 
and the baylie’s chamber. 

The mansion therefore contained nearly forty 
apartments. The principal bed-room was called 
“the great chamber,” wherein was a bedstead 
with furniture of satin embroidered and silk cur- 
tains; it had a down bed, a quilt, a mattress, four 
blankets, two pillows, one bolster, a red rug, a 
chair of “ cope stuff,” two chairs and a stool, 
covered with blue silk. There was tapestry in 
the apartment, and curtains to all the windows. 
In the arras chamber was a “ varnyshed bedsteed,” 
with five curtains of green saye (the serge of 
Ghent, which usually formed the hangings in the 
best chamber). Tapestry is mentioned in two 
only of the apartments. The beds were either of 
down, wool, or flock; hangings of tissue fringed 
with silver and silk; curtains of crimson ailk; 
window curtains of yellow damask. The bulk of 
the linen seems to have been kept in coffers or 
chests in the closet within the arras chamber: 
here were table cloths, cupboard cloths, towels, 
napkins, sheets, and “ pillowbeeres” (pillow- 
cases, still called “ pillowbeers”’ in Shropshire). 
Some of the sheets were of flax, others of hemp ; 
and holland, diaper, and damask were the mate- 
rials of the finer linen. There were “ flaxen nap- 


the family, and living with great prudence and | kins wroughte with blewe,” and some of the 
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“pillowbeeres” were of calico. Twenty beds 
are specified in the inventory, but some of the 
domestics slept on mattresses only. The parson 
(they kept a family chaplain at Frankley) and the 
falconer had only a mattress each. 

“ At the stayre head by the arras chamber dore” 
was also a chest with linen. 
furniture, there were tables and sideboards on 
frames; many chairs covered with leather, others 
with silk; in one of the brushing rooms was a 


As to the principal | 


press — a great upstanding piece of furniture like | 


a wardrobe — and in the other a chest containing 


a Turkey carpet and cushions. 





In most of the | 


rooms were “ fermes,”’ joined stools and low stools, | 


tables on frames, and brass andirons (fire-dogs) ; 
in the upper wainscot chamber “a wermyng 
anne 
The kitchen 
potts,” 
cobirons,” spits, jacks, and pewter services; 19 
casks and 6 barrels (valued at only 18s. 4d.!) were 
in the cellar; whilst in the barn were noted 
“wayne bodies to carry deere,” an old tumbrell 
(waggon), “ plowmen’s axletrees and bordes,” 
&e. 

Such establishments were never unprovided 
with armour; and accordingly, in the gallery and 
armoury, we find — 

“ 214 browne bylls, one pole-ax, one partizen, and one 
globe, 71 picks, 81 quilted coats and jacks, 3 sleves 
quilted with iron, 5 almayne rivetts, 5 lances, 5 short 
swords with plate & sculls, and 12 plated coates ; 2 cors- 
letts, 5 calivers, 2 crosbowes with arrowes, & 3 short 
pistolls with flasks.” 

The sum total of the value of the entire goods 
was but 124/. 3s. 8d., but this must be multiplied 
by 15 or 20 to bring it down to the present value 
of money. J. NOAKE, 


Worcester. 





BERNAR. 


; and elsewhere two maps and one picture. | 
contained the universal “ brasse | 
“ possenetts, chaferns, chaffyng dishes, | 


In Jesse’s Researches into the History of the | 


British Dog, I find the following passages : — 


. pens - ° - | 
“ We send you also William Fitz-Richard, Guy the | 
huntsman, and Robert de Stanton, commanding you to | 


provide necessaries for the same grevhounds and ‘ veltrars,’ 
and our dogs ‘de motis,’ and brachets, with their ber- 
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nars,” &¢.—Vol. ii. p. 27. 


“ And than shuld ye beerners on foot, and ye gromes } 


lede home ye houndes,” &c.—Vol. ii. p. 123. 

“ And whan ye yemen, beerners, and gromes han ladde 
home ye houndes, and sette hem wel up, and ordeynne 
water and strawe after yat hem nedeth,” &c.—Jbid. 

Observing that the learned author is for once 
somewhat at fault about the meaning and origin 
of the term, I send you the following note : — 

Mr. Jesse says: — 

“ Bernars—qy., bowmen, or huntsmen, from bersare, 
to hunt or shoot.—Cowel. Or from bernage, equipage, 
train, &c.—Cotgrave.” 


bearing this significance. 
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jut the true meaning is better given in Roque- 
fort. We there find — 

“ Berniers, vassaux qui payoient le droit de brenage.” 
And again: 

“* Brenage, redevance en son, que des vassaux payoient 
d’abord a certains seigneurs pour la nourriture de leurs 
chiens; en bas-Lat. brenagium.” 

And again :— 

“ Bren, bran, brenie, ordure, et du son, ou ce qui reste 
dans le sas de la farine sassée; en bas-Bret. bren, son.” 

It hence appears that a Jernar might, in modern 
English, be well named a branner; i.e. a man 
who provides bran for dogs, where by bran may 
be denoted refuse of various kinds, and not only 
that obtained from husks of corn. Wedgwood, 
s. v. Bran, explains that it means refuse, draff, 
leavings, ordure; and instances the Breton brenn 
hesken as meaning refuse of the saw, sawdust. 

The duty of the berner was, no doubt, to feed 
the dogs; for Mr. Jesse says again : — 

* Besides the foregoing, and not included, was the 
wages of a certain valet (* berner’) for the keep of fifteen 
running-dogs during forty days in Lent.”—Vol. ii, p. 132. 

Yet again we read : — 

“ Mention is made likewise of ‘the Pantryes, Chip- 
pinges, and broken breade,’ a kind of food which is fre- 
quently spoken of about this period.”—Vol. ii. p. 125. 

This may be the signification of bran in its 
wider sense. 

One more quotation (referring to the 49th year 
of Henry I{I.), is too important to be omitted :— 

“In acquittance of the expenses of Richard de Can- 
devere and William de Candevere going for bran,” &c.-- 
Vol. ii. p. 36. 

It might easily happen that a person who 
engaged to provide food for hounds was be a 
man of wealth: for numerous examples of such 
“dog tenures,” see the same volume, pp. 41, 42, 
43. This perhaps may account for the name 
being applied to persons of higher station, and I 
suppose such to have been the origin of the name 
Berners, of which Juliana Berners, and Lord 
Berners, are such bright ornaments. 

Water W, SKEAT. 

22, Regent Street, Cambridge. 





Mar’s Work, Sririiné. — Will you allow me 
to correct a common error relative to the name of 
an important ruin so designated, situated within 
the ancient town of Stirling, in North Britain? 
This we are informed it obtained from being the 
work of (7. e. erected by) the Scotch Earl of Mar, 
under whose direction it was constructed, in point 
of fact. Mar’s Work, however, means simply 
Mar’s fortification, castle, or walled surroundings ; 
and is derived from the Old Norse word virkt, 
It occurs in the names 
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of other places in Scotland, in the like sense, as in 
that of the old baronial residence of Newark on 
the Frith of Clyde, in Burn’s Work (Didrn 
Virki), Dumfries, and in another name similar 
to the latter in Cumberland. It also appears in 
the family legend of the northern Earl of Caith- 
ness—‘ Commit thy verk to God.” This has 
generally been explained in the sense of “ Cast 
your labours upon God,” but which is obviously 
intended to convey: Trust not to the ordinary 
defences of stone and mortar, but resign your 
stronghold to the keeping of God. Another 
application of the word is found among the Scan- 
dinavian population of the city of Aberdeen, viz. 
its use to denote exclusively a class of labourers 
selected to the post on account of their large 
stature and great physical strength, whose duty it 
is to discharge the shipping in the harbour. These 
are called “warkmen.” Dr. Jamieson gives as 
the primary signification of this term, in the 
singular number: “One who engages in any 
work he can find, a jobber.” It is plain however 
that the ordinary street porters, who are not called 
“warkmen,” are equally with the others in every 
sense “jobbers,” and engage in any work they 
can find. It is common with the vulgar who 
have “lifts” to be moved, to say “ We'll send 
for the warkmen,” ¢. ¢. in preference to dally- 
ing with persons of inferior strength. Warkmen 
then seems to mean, not merely persons who per- 
form manual labour, but strong men employed to 
bear heavy burdens: Wark, a fortification, ram- 
part, bulwark, intrenchment, walls, &c. ; and Wark, 
an adjective, denoting physical power. 

It may be noted in passing that the name 
Wark, as a surname, occurs among the Norse 
inhabitants of the Isle of Bute. J.C. Roger. 

New Inn, London. 


Arcupisnor nonprne Crozrer In Rieutr 
Hanp.—A very early instance of an archbishop 
holding his crozier in his right hand is given in 
Fosbroke’s British Monachism, p. 291. It is 
taken from a Saxon MS., circa 1066, in the pos- 
session of F. Douce, Esq. The form of the mitre 
is unusually high for that period, the tunic is 
absent, and the chasuble plain, «e. without 
orphreys. Jens PieGor, Jun. 


O_p Sayrne.—It is not generally known what 
was the origin of the familiar proverb: “ He 
that will be his own master, will have a fool for 
his scholar.” I believe it has arisen from the 
following sentence of St. Bernard : — 

“ Qui se sibi magistrum constituit, stulto se discipulum 
subdit” (Zp. 83) — 
which may be thus rendered in English : — 

“ He that will teach himself in school, 
Becomes a scholar to a fvol.” 
F. C. H. 


AvToGRAPHS IN Booxs.—In a copy of Lydgate’s 
translation of Boccaccio’s Fall of Princes in the 
Stanford Library (black-letter, London, 1554), 
are the following MS. lines, in very early cha- 
racter:-- 

“If Pleasure ought thou taken haste in Boccace worthie 
woorke, 

Lett not the same through Envie’s blaste in silence 

coverte lurke, 

For paines thou must perceive he tooke, and studdie 

great did use, 

In searching oute of stories olde, most darke, and eke 

confuse— 

To bring to light, as thou maieste reede, their auncient 

deeds most rare : 

On which his buzied tyme to spende, I wis he did not 

spare. 

Yet in oblivions secret hid, let not John Lidgate’s 

fame 

Be overshadowed silently, but blaze abroad his name 

For that with tedious labour greate, in such excelling 

stile, 

Into our vulgar tonge he hath compilde, with learned 

file, 

This passing worke. Whearfore adewe. Remember well 

thy charge— 

To sound abroad triumphantly their fame deserved 

large. 
“ Finis, Tuomas Briaes.” 
Tuomas E, WINnrneTton. 


Prowe (Apsective.)— The ordinary archaic 
dictionaries give the superlative prowest, but not 
the positive prow. Unless I mistake the meaning 
of the passage, prow occurs in Ly Beaus Descours, 
line 1048 — 

“ He seyde to hem that prowe.” 
I quote from Appendix to M. Hippeau’s Le Bel 
Inconnu, Prow isan uncommon word, and seems 
worth noting. Joun Appis (JUNIOR). 


Servants’ TEA AND SveGar.—I was surprised 
to find “ tea and sugar ” already established as an 
institution among servants so early as 1758. In 
Social Life in Former Days, by FE. Dunbar Dun- 
bar, 1866, p. 157, a gentleman thus writes to his 
housekeeper: “The wedges, including tea and 
suggar, &c. is to be seven pounds a year.” 

In a future edition of this volume, I hope the 
editor will alter the printing of some of his dates, 
in which the m for 1000 seems to have been 
transformed into aj. See pp. 11, 13, 14, 16, and 
others, where we find a date thus oddly printed : 
“The year of God Jajvic and twenty-fyve yeares 
(1625).” JAYDEE. 


“Wien ADAM DELVED,” ETC.— What was the 
origin of the distich — 
“ When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman” ? 
In Wat Tyler’s insurrection, in the reign of 
Richard II., John Ball addressed the mob on 
Blackheath from this text. But it seems to be 
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common to Germany also, and Spener says it was 
written up in a conspicuous place in the city of 
Niirnberg : — 
“ Noriberge in conspicuo ejus urbis loco elogium tale 
lingua vernacula scriptum esse audio : 
* Quo nobilis tum quispiam loco fuit, 
Cum foderet Adam et Eva fila duceret.’ 
* Wo was da der Edelman 
Da Adam hackt und Eva fpan.’ 
Ope ris Heraldici, p- Spec, p. 150. 
furt, 1680, 


Frank- 


Joun WoopwaRD. 
Montrose. 


Querie?. 


Wittram Batcomnr.—Who was Mr. William 
Balcombe, who was in St. Helena with the Em- 
peror Napoleon in December, 1815? S. R. D. 


Rev. James Burerss.— W. R. J. of Bury, 
Lancashire, will thank any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” who can give him information of the 
late Rev. James Burgess, of Hanfold, Rochdale, 
1750—1800, author of A Discourse on Beelzebub 
driving and drowning his Hogs, and co-author of A 
Treatise on Public Prayer; or of his son Daniel 
Burgess, who resided in Liverpool about 1820. 


De Ros.—In Banks’s Bar. <Angl. Concent. 
(p. 378) John de Ros or Roos is stated to have 
died s. p. 17 Ric. Il. On a reference, however, to 
Add. MSS. Brit. Mus., Sir John de Roos is found 
to have had by his wife Beatrice, daughter of 
Roger le Archer, two daughters and coheiresses— 
viz. Cecilia and Anne; the latter married Thos. 
Sackville. Which authority is preferable ? 

Sp. 

Srr Tuomas Dicxtyson, Knt., M.P., was an 
alderman, and in 1657 Lord Mayor of York. He 
represented the city in the parliaments summoned 
in the years 1655, 1658, and 1660, Although a 
strong partisan of Cromwell, he was probably 
moderate in his religious views; and, according to 
the testimony of a contemporary, more Episcopa- 
lian than Presbyterian or Independent. John 
Bulmer, M.D., dedicated to him his Anthropo- 
metamorphosis; or, Man Transformed, 4to, 1653: 
and the Rev. Josiah Hunter dedicated to him a 
Sermon on Philip iv. 5, 4to, 1656. (The title-page 
of my copy of the latter is wanting; could it be 
supplied ?) He was a patron of literary men. I 
wish to ask, what is known of his family and de- 
scendants (he was not heraldic), and also if he 
died in York, and when? Did his son Thomas 
Dickinson, Esq., live at Kirby Hall, near York, 
and marry a daughter of —— Micklethwaite, a 
near relative of the first Viscount Micklethwaite ? 
Who was Dr. Micklethwaite, who preached MS. 


sermons in my possession “ at Allhallowes ypon 
the payment (pavement?) in Yorke,” 1630 ? 
F. R. R. 

DREAMS AND Srens.— The Knowledge of Dreams 
and Signs, a penny chap-book, without date, 

. - . es ‘ . 
printed by E. Hart, Plymouth, contains the 
ordinary matter of such works, but has the fol- 
lowing, which I have not seen in any other: — 

“To make a man love a woman, let her cut off secretly 
a piece of his coat or jacket, and throw it over her shoulder 
into the fire, not looking thereon till all the fire is burnt 
out and the hearth is cold.” 

“Ifa woman leave her bed to look at the morning star, 
she is in love ; so if she plait chaplets of flowers and put 
them aside till they fade; so if she pick up shells and 
throw them back into the sea, she is in love, although she 
herself doth not know it.” 

“To meet a goat in a place where they seldom come, 
if in the last three days of the week, is bad luck.” 

“To meet one sheep fasting is good luck; not so a 
flock.” 

Are these generally known, or mere additions of 
the compiler ? V. H, 


Harm sTANDING oN Enp.—In Job iv. 15, he 
says — 

“A spirit passed before my face, and the hair of my 
flesh stood up.” 

We often hear of a man’s hair standing on 
end in fright; but I do not know of any one in 
modern times having noted the fact from his own 
experience. The hair has often turned grey on a 
sudden fright, or from grief. Can any of your 
readers give an instance on behalf of themselves 
or others of the hair standing on end ? * 

Srpyey BEIsty. 

Sydenham. 

P.S. I have often seen the hair on a dog’s back 
and a cat’s tail stand on end with fright. 


HEATHEN Sacririces. — These are most likely 
to be met with in the Celtic portions of our iced 
Indeed I have heard something vague respecting 
the sacrifice of a calf in time of murrain in Corn- 
wall, but cannot get it authenticated. I shall be 
thankful for certain information upon this or any 
similar instances. WitirAmM HENDERSON. 


Cartes Lamp’s “ Extra.” — Charles Lamb, in 
the Elia Essay entitled “‘ Detached Thoughts on 
Books and Reading,” quotes some lines by “a 
quaint poetess of the day,” as he terms her, de- 
scriptive of a penniless boy eagerly devouring a 
book at a stall, and being ordered by the owner 
(less kind than Mr. Kingsley’s Sandie Mackaye) 
to put the book down, on the ground that he never 
purchased anything : — 

“You Sir, you never buy a book, 
Therefore in one you shall not look,” 

Who is the “ quaint poetess ” ? 

JonATHAN BovcuieEr. 


[* See “N, & Q.” 24 §, y, 214, 300.] 
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Marrrce or Grorce III. (or IV.?)—A 
large picture of the above was painted at a cost 
of 3000/. Can any of your readers tell me where 
it is and what was the name of the artist ? 

SAFA. 

Penny MAGaztne.—Some capital — which 
appeared in this Magazine were afterwards re- 
issued in small 12mo yolumes, with the original 
type and illustrations. Where can I find a list 


of these, and are they still to be procured ? 
F. M. 8. 


Dark Moon.—A country newspaper contains 
a long account of the following circumstance 
under the heading of “ A Dark Moon.” A farmer's 
wife had saved, out of her house-keeping expenses 
and unknown to her husband, some sixty pounds. 
Her hiding-place was in a dark closet beneath the 
stairs. One day her hoard was missing, and her 
suspicion fell upon a servant who had left her 
service that morning. ‘The farmer’s wife commu- 
nicated her loss to the police, one of whom went 
to the house, searched the spot where the money 
had been deposited, and, behind a brick in the 
wall, first discovered eleven sovereigns. Remov- 
ing more bricks, he found sixty more and the 
remnants of a canvass bag, which had contained 
meal. It appeared that the farmer’s wife had 
placed the money in the meal so that it should 
not tarnish, and rats had gnawed the bag, and so 


drawn the money to their nest. The account | 


goes on to say the farmer was delighted at the 
discovery of his wife’s “dark moon.” Wanted 
to know why a woman’s secreted savings is termed 
a “dark moon ” ? M. C. 


GENERAL OctetHorpr. — The advantage I de- 
rived from “ N. & Q.” when preparing The Life of 
Wolfe induces me to seek, through the same 
valuable medium, for original information concern- 
ing General James Oglethorpe, the founder of 
Georgia and the friend of Dr. Johnson. I have 
availed myself of the official documents in the 


Record Office, but think it possible that some | 


correspondent may either possess or know of pri- 

vate letters of a man a “ Life ” of whom “N.&Q.” 

has stated to be a desideratum; and as my “ Me- 

moir of Oglethorpe” is already in the press, I 

shall be glad to be favoured with communications 

as soon as possible. Rosert WRricHrt. 
102, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Qvoration.—“ None but poets remember their 

youth.” Who is the author of this sentiment ? 
A. & VF 

Cotonet Rossiter.—It is stated in the Dublin 
University Magazine for November, 1866 (p. 553), 
that Mary, sister to Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of 
Lucan, married “Col. Rossiter, co. Wexford.” 
Can any one tell me anything about this Col. 


Rossiter and his family? Was he a cadet of the 
family of Rossiter of Somerby, co. Lincoln ? 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Scottish Arcn®oLoey.— Dr. Daniel Wilson 
( Pre-Historic Annals, p. 531) gives an inscription 
from the cave of St. Molio, Holy Island, which 
he reads Nikulos ahane raist. No such word as 
the intermediate one, he says, is known in the 
Icelandic tongue—from which he infers it to be 
Celtic—a conclusion which seems to be impossible. 
Can any of your readers explain this, and also 
give some account of the names St. Molio and 
Holy Island ? Cartes Rogers, LL.D. 

2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, S.E. 





Monastic Srat.—lI possess a cast of the seal of 
Spalding Priory, but it is very imperfect. On one 
side is the figure of a friar or abbot, I suppose, 
with pastoral staff in his left hand, and the right 
in the attitude of benediction. On the other side 
is the representation of the Virgin, as I take it, 
with the Holy Child. But little remains of the 
inscription on both sides; and the figures, espe- 
cially the last-named, are much mutilated. Is 
there any means of obtaining a perfect representa- 
tion, or of finding out the whole of the inscrip- 
tions? I may add, that I understand the cast is 
taken from the seal attached to the deed of sur- 
render at the Dissolution. D.S. L. 


TacamMAanac. — When I was a boy there was, I 
remember, a sovereign balsam in use in our part 


| of the country (Lincolnshire) for cuts, &c., called 


| Tacamahac balsam. 


In the garden of a relative 
I recollect a Tacamahac tree. I do not know that 
I spell the name rightly, having never seen the 
word in print. What is the proper name of the 
tree, and is the balsam still in use ? D. S. L. 


Queries with Answers. 


QUOTATION WANTED. —In the debate in Con- 
gress on a bill to prevent any lawyer who had 
been a Southern sympathizer from practising his 
profession, the Democrats asked for only an hour's 
delay, and, being refused, impeded business for 
thirteen hours by moving adjournments. While 
this was going on, some members began to sing 
in an under tone “ Home, sweet Home,” and Mr. 
Grinnell proposed that the Democrats should 
sing the following verse: 

“ And are we wretches yet alive ? 
And do we still rebel ? 
’Tis only by amazing grace 
That we are out of hell.” 
“ Times Correspondent,” cited in Herts 
Advertiser, Feb. 16, 1867. 
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These cheerful lines are doubtless part of a | 
hymn. Where can I find the rest ? 

‘ FiTzHoPpkKIys. 

[ The lines, slightly altered, are from Dr. Watts’s Hymns 
(Book ii. Hymn 105). The following is the Doctor's 
version : — 

“ And are we wretches yet alive ? 
And do we yet rebel ? 

*Tis boundless, ’tis amazing love 

That bears us up from hell!” ] 


NapoLEon.—In a French paper published here, 
The Europe, 1 find the following; and I would 
ask some of the good Greek scholars their opinion 
it. I do not know the origin of the name 
Napoleon, but supposed always it was derived 
from the two Greek words Napos (forest) and 
Leon (lion). 

The following is the article on this name from 
The Europe : — 


e 
ot 


- Anagram. 
NAPOLEON. 
APOLEON. 
PoLeon. 
OLEON., 
Lron. 
Eox. 
On. 
“ Each word is a Greek one, and the whole forms a 
phrase which reads as follows : — 
“ NAPOLEON ON LEON, 
eon apoleon poleon, 
when all taken together, ‘ Being the lion | 


” 


Oo 


and meaning 


He 


of the people who destroys the cities.’ 


W. W. Murrry. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
[This remarkable jeu de mots will be found in Littéra- | 
ture Francaise Contemporaine, ii. The word Napo- 
leon, being written in Greek characters, will form seven 
different words, by dropping the first letter of each in 


ee 
2b, 


succession, namely, NawoAewv, AmoAewv, TloAewv, OAewr, 
Aewv, Ewv, Qv. These words make a complete sentence, 
and are thus translated into French: “ Napoléon, étant 
le lion des peuples, allait détruisaut les cités.” } 

Potato.—I find at Offenburgh, near Baden, a 
monument to Sir Francis Drake, “ The first intro- 
ducer of the potato into Europe.” Is this correct ? 
We have been told that Sir Walter Raleigh was 
the person who first brought the potato to Europe 
from America. We knew from history that Fre- 
derick the Great had to compel his people to plant 
it before he could get it into much use. Did Sir 
Francis or Sir Walter introduce the sweet potato, 
or the common Irish? In Virginia, when Sir 
Walter first visited, they cultivated the sweet 
potato only to any great extent. 

W. W. M. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

[ Notwithstanding the whimsical objection to potatoes 
urged by the Puritans, who denied the lawfulness of 
because they are not mentioned in the 


eating them 





| sion ? 


Bible, this vegetable must ever be ranked among the best 
gifts of Providence. The introduction of the potato into 
It first entered 
It was introduced from 
Peru to Old Spain, and thence made its way to Italy and 
Germany, where special laws were enacted to compel the 
cultivator of the soil to grow, at least, a certain annual 
quantity. 

Some authors have asserted that Sir Francis Drake first 


England may be thus succinctly stated, 
Europe by two different routes, 


| discovered the potato in the South Seas ; and others that 


it was introduced into England by Sir John Hawkins, 
A.p. 1563. But the plant here alluded to was evidently 
the sweet potato (Batatas), which was used in England 
as a delicacy long before the introduction of our potato 
(the Solanum tuberosum), The sweet potato was imported 
in considerable quantities from Spain and the Canaries, 
and was not considered amiss in restoring decayed vigour. 
rhe kissing-comfits mentioned by Shakspeare, Webster, 
and Massinger, were principally made of these and Eringe 
roots. At length the Virginian potato (the Solanum) 
both became a substitute for it and appropriated its 
name. 

In 1584 Queen Elizabeth granted a patent “for dis- 
covering and planting new countries not possessed by 


| Christians,” and under this sanction some ships, prin- 
' cipally equipped by Sir Walter Raleigh, sailed to America. 


In 1585 the first body of colonists landed, under the go- 
vernment of Mr. Lane, in Virginia, so called in honour of 
the virgin queen. Harriott, a celebrated mathematician 
of the day, went out to survey the colony; his survey 
and report, and the introduction of the potato and the 
tobacco-plant into England for the first time, were al- 
most the only fruits of this attempt. The misconduct of 
the colonists brought the hostility of the Indians upon 
them; and they were glad to re-embark within a year on 
board a vessel of Sir Francis Drake, who was returning 
from an expedition against the Spaniards in North Ame- 
rica, and had been commanded by the Queen to visit this 
way, and see what encouragement or 
In Drake’s ship was most pro- 


plantation in his 
assistance they wanted. 
bably brought home our potato, since in Harriott’s report 
of the country, printed in De Bry’s Collection of Voyages, 
he describes (vol. i. p. 17) under the article “ Root,” a 
plant called openawk, which is considered identical with 
the potato. Gerard, in his Herbal, mentions that he had 
the plant from Virginia; that he had grown seedlings of 
it in 1590; that it grew admirably in his garden, and 
recommends the root as a delicate dish, but not as a 
common food, 

We shall be glad to receive from our correspondent any 
additional particulars of the monument to Sir Francis 
Drake now at Offenburgh. } 


OxrorD Version oF Borrtvs, 1674, 12mo. — 
Is it known who executed this remarkable ver- 
As it is not noticed in Lowndes, I may 
give the full title — 

“Summum Bonvum, or An Explication of the Divine 
Goodness, in the words of the most renowned Boetius. 
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Translated by a Lover of Truth and Virtue. Oxford : 
Printed by H. Hall for Ric, Davis, 1674.” 

The advertisement to the reader contains a letter 
from *“ _ ever honoured dear friend Mr. Henry 
Hallywel. The translator was evidently a de- 
yout mystic of the school of Dr. Henry More. 
He gives a poetic address “To the Re ade Tr,” and 
signs it “ P. G.,” which may furnish a clue to his 
name. At the end he appends two poems entitled 
respectively “H2YxIA”’ and “ Divine Solitude, % 
which are quite in the style of the “ Devotional 
Hymn” translated into English from the Dutch 
of Adam Boreel, “ by a Lover of the Life of our 
Lord Jesus,” and appended to Glanvil’s Lux Orien- 
talis, London, 1682. 1 should mention that this 
anonymous version does not include the fifth book 
of Boetius. EIRIONNACH. 

[ Dr. Bliss possessed a copy of this scarce work. The 
date given in his catalogue (Second Portion, No. 382) is 
that of 1664, The initials P. G. he conjectured were in- 
tended for Bishop Peter Gunning; but this we much 
doubt. The translator, by a strange anachronism, makes 
Boetius in his verses speak of Peru and America. } 


, 

CLOCKS STOPPED ON A Deatu.—Whence arises 
the custom of stopping clocks in rooms in which 
dead persons lie? Is it a relic of some supersti- 
tion, and if so, what is its meaning? or is it 
simply intended to denote respect for the dead by 
causing the profoundest possible silence ? 

Grorce PACKER. 

[Some of our venerable nurses assure us that it is not 
an uncommon occurrence for clocks spontaneously to stop 
at the decease of an individual, as did that of the House 
of Lords at the death of George LII. See “N. & Q.” 3rd 
S. vi. 27, 446, 519.] 


Baron MacGrtttcot.—Is there one of your 
readers who knows anything of the Baron Mac- 
Gillicot? He married the Dowager Countess of 
Wigton in 1748, and is one of the dramatis per- 
sone in the great Douglas cause. Was his name 
originally McGillic vuddy, and in particular what 
was his relationship to Sir Ulic MacKillicut, the 
Bath suitor of my well-known connexion née 
Miss Tabitha Bramble ? O. LisMAHAGO. 

[ Eupheme, daughter of Sir George Lockhart of Carn- 
wath, widow of John, sixth Earl of Wigton, married 
Peter MacElligot, major-general in the service of Maria 
Theresa, Her brother, Count Lockhart, was a distin- 
guished officer in the same service, but neither she nor 
her husband had anything to do with the Douglas cause. | 


Meptcat TREATMENT IN THE MippiE AGEs.— 
I shall be obliged by information as to which are 
the standard works on the condition of medical 
science, and the treatment of diseases, during the 
middle ages in England. W.H.S 

[ References to standard works relating to the medical 
science during the middle ages will be found in Sir Alex- 
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ander Croke’s valuable Introduction to the Regimen Sani- 
tatis Salernitanum, published at Oxford in 1830, Consult 
also the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, v. 829; and the 
Encyclopadia Britannica, eighth edition, xx. 816.] . 


Replies. 
HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 
(3 S, xi. 131, 156.) 


Every historical reader must feel grateful to 
Mr. THoms for his able commentary upon the 
myth of Prince George’s marriage with “ Hannah 
Regina.” It adds strong confirmation to my own 
belief that the entire fiction was wrought out, 
with some ingenuity and with great pertinac ity, 
by Olivia Wilmot Serres; her groundwork having 
probably been, as your correspondent Mr. Hype 
CLARKE suggests at p. 156 of this volume, some 
exploded vulgar rumour or street ballad which 
appears to have been popular at the end of last 
century, when Mrs. Serres was thirty years old, 
and was probably an active penwoman, her first 


acknowledged work, The Life of the Author of 


the Letters of Junius, having been published in 
1813. 1 think that a copy of What! what! d’ ye 
call him, Sir, and the Button-maker’s Daughter, 
would interest many readers of “N. & Q.” One 
of two conclusions must, I think, be clear in the 
minds of all who have investigated the subject— 
either (1) that Mrs. Serres wrote the accounts of 
Hannah Lightfoot, which appeared most oppor- 
tunely in the Monthly Magazine in 1821 and 1822; 
her acknowledged petition to the Crown, with a 
view to establish her legitimacy as daughter of 
Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, having 
been presented in 1819; and her “Statement to 
the English Nation,” including certificates and 
confirmations of the Princess Olive’s royal parents’ 
Marriage, and her Birth,” having been published 
in 1822. Further, that she was the author of 
An Historical Fragment relative to her late Majesty 
Queen Caroline, which appeared in 1824; and that 
the two works (or rather the two editions of the 
same work), the Authentic Records of the Court of 
England, and The Secret History of the Court of 
England, came from the same active and un- 
scrupulous pen; or that (2) Mrs. Serres was in 
direct communication with the writers of all these 
works, who reproduced her statements in her own 
words. 

Let us compare the following quotations : — 

“ The Life of the Author of the Letters of Junius, the 
Rev. James Wilmot, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford; Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath and Aulcester, 
Warwickshire, and one of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the County . . . . by his Niece, Olivia Wilmot 
Serres.” 

“Dr. Wilmot lived in habits of friendship and con- 
fidence with some of the most distinguished characters of 
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the age. Among them were Mr. ¢ Grenville, Lords North- 
ington, Shelburne, and Sackville, together with the cele- 
brated Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Thurlow, and Mr. Dunning. The 
late Bishop of Worcester, Lords Plymouth, Archer, 
Sondes, Bathurst, Grosvenor, Craven, and A ington were 
on terms of intimacy with him, more particularly the 
three first-named noblemen. He was wv elle uainted 
with many members of the A¢ beiete tration fro m M7 66 to 
1773; and there is no question but his political informa- 
tion was derived from these sources. 


Then take the expressions used in the Secret 
History of the Court of England pu blished nine- 
teen years later (page 48):— 
have been written t 


“ Numerous disquisitions 
in spite of many arg 


the identity of Junius; but, 


] rove 
uments 


to the contrary, we recognise him in the person of the 
Rey. Jam ¥ilmot, D.D., Rector of Barton-on-th 
Heath, and Aulcester, Warwickshire, and one of his 
Majesty’s justices of the peace for that county. 

* Dr, Wilmot was born in 1720, and during his stay at 


intimately acquainted with Dr. 
Plymouth, as well as 


Johnson, Lord Archer, and Lord 
entered at Trinity College. 
l political 


Lord North, who was then 
From these gentlemen the Doctor imbibed 
opinions, and was introduced to the first society in the 
kingdom.” 
We have, then, a facsimile of what most readers 
will accept as a genuine Serres document : — 
“T have this day completed my last letter 
Ju—s, and sent the same to L—dS—ne. J. W—. 
March 17, 1772.” 


the University became 


his 


I regard it as almost a matter of certainty that 
these two sets of passages were written by the 
same person; and who but Mrs. Serres would 
describe Dr. Wilmot in the terms made use of in 


the second quotation P 

I have just finished a very careful perusal of the 
Secre t 
in 1832. The Lightfoot scandal forms an integral 
part of the whole scheme of the work, which is 
evidently written from beginning to end by the 
same hand. It may be well to mention th: it the 
correctness of Mr. Jesse’s impression, that the 
Authentic Records and the Secret History were 
written by different persons, is positive!y disproved 
by more than one statement in the latter work. 
We are told at page 156 that — 


“In a former work of ours, called The Authentic Re- 
cords of the Court of England, we gave an account of the 
extraordinary and mysterious murder of one Sellis, a 
servant of the Duke of Cumberland, which occurred this 
year. In that account we did what we conceived to be 
our duty as historians—we spoke the rrutn! The truth, 
however, it appears, is not always to be spoken, for his 


Royal Highness instantly comme need a persecution against 


us for a ‘ malicious libel.’ 
Again, at page 196: — 
“In this character only did we publish what we be- 


lieved, and still believe, to be the truth, in our former work 


of The Authentic Records, and which we have consider- 
ably enlarged upon in our present undertaking.’ 
ag: Historical Fragment quoted by Mr. THoms 


at p. 110, and the Secret History, are, I believe, 





of 


History of the Court of England, publis shed | 
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for the statement that 
‘ fact ” 
the fair 


our only “authorities ” 
Queen Caroline was acquainted with the 
of George the Third’s marriage with 
Quaker. 

The 


works. 


statements stand as follows in the two 


In the Zistorical Fragment we are 


told— 





“ The Queen ” [Caroline | “ at this time laboured under 
a very curious, ar to me unaccountable, species of 
delusion. She fancies herself in reality neither a queen 
nor a wife. She believed his present Majesty to have 
been actually married to Mrs, Fitzherbert; and she as 
fully believed that his late Majesty George the Third 
was married to Miss Hannah Lightfoot, the beautiful 
Quakeress, previous to his marriage with Queen Char- 
lotte; that a marriage was, a second time, solemnized at 
Kew (under the colour of an evening entertainment) 
after the death of Miss Lightfoot; and as that lady did 
not die till after the births of the present King and his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, her Majesty really 
considered the Duke of Clarence the true heir to the 


throne.” 

All this may be gathered, piecemeal, from the 
Secret Histon y. 

In a letter, stated by this slanderer, : 
to have been addressed by Queen Caroline to her 


husband, we have the words — 


ut page 228, 


‘To you it is well known that the good King, your 
father, has invariably treated me with the most profound 
respect and proper attention; and his Majesty would have 
done me more essential service long since, had it not been 
for the oath he gave to Lord (¢ ‘hatham, to preserve from 
all public investigation the connexion formed in 1759 
with the Quakeress.” 


At p. 85: 
i 


‘In the early pant of this year” [1786], “the Prince 


was married to Mrs, Fitzherbert. , 
“ The Queen insiste d on being told if the news of his mar- 
riage were correct. ‘ Yes, M ~ some replied he ; ‘ and not 


If his Majesty 
ur? tage ° he might 
a misanthrope as 


us, 
had been as firm in acknowledging his m 
now have enjoyed life, instead of being 
he is.’” 

At page 107 we have, in a copy of a letter written 
to the Princess -y" of Brunswick, by George 
Prince of Wales, 17/4, the following words: 


‘Learn, then, the secret and unhappy situation of the 
they wish you to espouse. I cannot love 
make you happy; my heart has long 
She who possesses it is the only woman 
unite myself agreeably to my inclina- 


prince whom 
you; | cannot 
ceased to be free. 
to whom I could 
tions,” &c. 

11 that George the Third wrote at 
and to 
In the 


It is pretend 
the same time to the Princess Caroline, 
her mother the Duchess of Brunswick. 
former forgery he is made to say — 


“T have explaine at to my sister the probable difficulties 
which my son George may mention; but they must not 
have any weight in your mind and conclusions,” 


In the latter — 
“He may please to plead that he is already 
and I fear he will resort to any measures rather 


honorable marriage.” 


married ; 
than an 
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At page 37 we read — 

“Early in the year 1765 the Queen was pressingly 
anxious that her marriage with the King should again 
be solemnised ; and, as the Queen was then pregnant, his 
Majesty readily acquiesced in her wishes. Dr. Wilmot, 
by his Majesty's appointment, performed the ceremony 
at their palace at Kew. The King’s brother, Edward, 
was prese a upon this occasion also, as he had been on the 
two former ones.” 

I believe that henceforward the name of Hannah 
Lightfoot will cease to have any place in the secret 
history of E Ingland; but I trust that the editor of 

“N. & Q.” will not allow the in uiry to be closed 
untilevery statement regarding this mythical per- 
sonage shall have been thoroughly sifted. 
again gone over the statements which appeared in 
the First and Second Series of “N. & Q.” The 
only assertions which still appear to need can- 
vassing are those made by E. D. (1* S. x. 430), 


S 


a myth, the great genealogist of his own name 
w ould not thus have noticed a = t entitled 
The “ Princess Olive of Cumberland,’ Hannah 


Lightfoot, and the Author of the Letters of Junius. 


I have | 


and by Mr. G. Sremman Sreryman (2° S. i. | 


322). These are confirmatory of the statement 
made in the letter signed “ An Inquirer,” Monthly 
Magazine, Oct. 1821, cited by Mr. Troms at pages 


90, 91 of your current volume, to the effect that | 


Dr. James Dalton, of the Madras Medical Service, 
married a daughter of Hannah Lightfoot by the 
King, and had by her a daughter, Caroline Au- 
gusta, who was, in 1854, the wife of Daniel Pry- 
therch, Esq., of Abergoh, Caermarthen, who has 
had by her no less than fourteen children. After 


the manner of all these evidences, “Inquirer” of 


1821 and E. D. of 1854 are quite irreconcilable on 
the subject of Dr. Dalton’s family. The former 
tells us that he had “ several accomplished daugh- 
ters, who, with the father, are coming to Eng- 
land; these daughters are secluded from society 
like nuns, but no pains spared in their education.” 
It is distinctly stated that the mother was then 
dead. The other authority states that Dr. Dalton 
left “ by this lady four children: Henry Augustus, 
of the Royals, or lst Foot Regiment; Hawkins 
Augustus, of the Royal Navy; Charlotte Augusta 
(all three of whom died a few years afterwards) ; 
and Caroline Augusta.” It rather singularly oc- 
curred that, a few weeks since, I sent a pa 
relating to Hannah Lightfoot to the late venetaliie 
Joun D’Atrton of Dublin. Writing to me on the 
10th of January last, only ten days previous to 
his decease, he used the following striking ex- 
pressions : — 

“ I may say briefly, for indeed I have not strength to 
meander far over a sheet of paper, that concerning the 
Princess Olive of Cumberland has been, for years by- 
gone, put forth to the public on vouchers and stilts that 
have broken down in the sand, and I would say it was 
well such a superstructure failed. I confess that I have 


little regard for romantic schemes that seek to set aside 
the succession of such sovereigns as the late William the | 
Fourth, and our own best Queen that ever wielded the 
sceptre of England.” 

I had then forgotten the name of Dr. Dalton; 
but I think that, had the above story not also been | 


‘Now that a clear light is being thrown upon 
the source of much of the scandalous literature 
which imposed upon violent politicians and plain 
readers between the years 1813 and 1852, it might 
perhaps be well that the whole evidence in the 
miserable Sellis case should be dispassionately 
reviewed. To myself, as a surgeon, the declara- 
tion of Sir Everard Home, cited at page 181 of the 
Secret Ilistory, is perfectly convincing as proof 
that the Duke was innocent of the crime mali- 
ciously imputed to him. CALCUTTENSIS. 

PEWS. 
(3" S. xi. 46, 107.) 

In answer to J. C. J., I beg leave to say that 
there is no proof whatev er of our churches having y 
been seated in the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
turies. No remains of such seats exist, nor is 
there any documentary evidence in proof of their 
having existed. In the fifteenth century the case 
was but partial, as is evidenced by the fact of the 
generality of churches not having seats of even 
this later date; and, in spite of the mutations to 


| which they may have been subjected, it is not 


likely that in any case they would have disap- 
peared entirely where they had been. Nor is 


| there any thing remarkable in the fact of churches 


in olden time not being seated. The service of the 
Mass did not necessitate, either in its nature or 
length of duration, that people should sit, and 
preaching was not in fashion. A great many Italian 


churches, though used for service for hundreds of 


years, have, like our cathedrals, never been seated 
to the present day. Seats were consequent on 
the introduction of preaching. All old church 
pulpits, like the old seats, are marked with the 
style of the fifteenth century. The style first 
came into vogue in the reign of Richard IT.; and 
at this time it would appear that, from the labours 
of Wycliffe and the dawning influence of the print- 
ing-press, men’s minds were unusually stirred, 
the leaven of the Reformation was rapidly working, 


| and the priests saw the necessity of more positive 


teaching. Pulpits were introduced, and preaching 
assumed an importance it had not previously held. 
The service now being prolonged, individual 
parishioners in some cases erected single seats for 
their families ; in other cases we find more liberal- 
minded or richer people seated the whole church. 
Consideration towards the women appears to have 
set the example, as they are so often named in 
old accounts in relation to church seats, as, for in- 
stance, in an early statute of Henry VII. : “ What 
woman that will take a stallroome within the 





for 
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churche, shall have it whilst she lives if shee 
dwell in the parish.” 

When the Reformation was accomplished, 
preaching rose high in estimation. It was such 
an enjoyment for men to speak freely and hear 


safely, that sermons were measured by the hour; | 


seemed as though they could not tire of 
and, as might be expected, we finda great 


pec yple 


them ; 
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number of pulpits of this date remaining, and their 


accompanying high and enclosed pews. As the 
churches were not warmed at this time, and the 
length of service so inordinately great, the doors 
and high framing were necessary as a protection 
from cold. I am quite aware that in cathedral 
and collegiate churches there were stall seats in 
the choir as early as the thirteenth century; but, 
as the laity were not admitted there, it 1s apart 
from the argument. There were also pulpits or 
reading-places in monastic refectories as early as 
the thirteenth century, but not in churches. 

With regard to the number of ancient seats 
which still exist. Though, as J. C. J. says, there 
are numbers, yet relatively to the whole number 
of churches those which have ancient seats are 
much in the minority. I have visited a great 
number, and such is my experience. 
ing also a list of sixty-three churches described in 
Brandon's Parish Churches, only twenty are stated 
to have old seats. P. E. M. 


—_—_— 


On consult- | 


There can be no doubt that there were benches | 


for the people to sit upon in many parish churches 
in times previous to the Reformation. If it were 
necessary, the fact might be proved beyond dis- 
pute, both from churchwardens’ accounts and by 
still existing examples. I believe, however, that 
they were by no means universal even in latter 
times, and that they were very exceptional in 
early days. Have we evidence that they were 
in use before the fifteenth century? Mirk’s 
poem on the duties of a parish priest (circa 1420), 
which I am about to edit for the Early English 
Text Society, contains the following passage, 
which seems to prove that benches for lay folks 
were not among the recognised articles of church- 
furniture at the time he wrote :— 


* 3et pow moste teche hem mare, 
pat whenne bey to chyrche fare, 


No non in chyrche stond schal, 
Ny lene to pyler ny to wal, 
But fayre on kneus bey schule hem sette 
Knelynge doun vp on the flette.” 
Epwarp PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
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PRINTED GRANTS OF ARMS. 
(3™ S, vi. 126, 198.) 

A few printed grants of arms have at my sug- 
gestion been noted in * N. & Q.” Inow send a 
list which will, I hope, almost complete the col- 
lection :— 


Allenson, William, May 29, 
xi. 52. 

Archer, Henry, April 2, 1575.—Kent’s Banner Display’d, 
p. 106. 

Bennett, John, December 6, 1560,— Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica, p. 48. 

Barbers and Surgeons’ Company, September 29, 30 Hen. 
VI.—Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, p. 11. 

Burdett, Francis, November 20, 1599.—Surtees Society, 
xli, 44. 

Baynes, Adam, August 10, 1650.—Surtees Society, xli. 54. 

Bordeu, Arnold de and Grimond de, March 28, 1444.— 
Rymer, v. 132; Lawrence’s Nobility of the British 
Gentry, p. 8. 

Barrow, Richard, October 22, 
xli. 38. 

Bangor, John, November 18, 35 Hen. VI.—Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica, p. 54. 

Crofts, Christopher, June 1649,—Surtees 
xli, 52. 

Criketol, William, May or June, 1410.—Camden’s Re- 
mains, p. 224. 

Cloughe, Edmond, June 26, 1612.—Surtees Society, xli 

Cloos, Nicholas, 1448-9.—Herald and Genealogist, i. 135. 

Dodge, Peter, April 8, 1306.—Jbid. i. 515, 

Dylke, Richard, June 10, 1574.—Miscellanea Genealogica 
et Heraldica, p. 9. 

Dodsworth, John, June 2, 1610.—Surtees Society, xli. 46. 

Eton College, January 1, 1449,—Excerpta Historica, p. 47. 

Frankland, Hugh, November 8, 1566,—Surtees Society, 
xli. 41. 

Ferrand, William, March 20, 1586.—Jbid. xli. 42. 

Flemyng, John, November 25, 1571.—Miscellanea Gene- 
alogica et Heraldica, p. 1. : 

Ffaryngton, William, December 16, 1560.— Zbid. p. 61. 

Founders’ Company, October 13, 1590.—Jbid. p. 103. 

Gregory, William, February 23, 1600,—Surtees Society, 
xli. 45, 

Greville.—See Warwick. 

Gunning, George, December 6, 1821.—Documents of the 
Gunning Family, p. 50. 

Harvey, George, December 3, 1603.—East Anglian, ii. 80, 

Hellard, Peter, December 10, 1470.—Surtees Society, 
xli, 38, 

Holbeche, Thomas, January 14, 1586.— bid. xli, 42. 

Harrison, William, November 1, 1609.—Jbid. xli, 46. 

Harrison, John, May 5, 1575.—Jbid. xli. 41. 

Hoperton, Adam, August 28, 1612.—Jbid. xli. 47. 

Hall, John, June 27, 1599.—Visitation of Kent, 1619, 
edited by J. J. Howard, p. 63. 

Ironmongers of London, September 1, 1455.—Herald and 
Genealogist, i. 39. 

James, Roger and John, November 18, 1611.—Visitation of 
Kent, 1619, edited by J. J. Howard, p. 2. 

Keys, Roger, 1448-9.—Herald and Genealogist, i. 137. 

Kimpton, William, April 3, 1574.—Miscellanea Gene- 
alogica et Heraldica, p. 46. 

King’s College, Cambridge, January 1, 1450,—Excerpta 
Historica, p. 362. 

Leechford, Richard, November 22, 
Genealogica et Heraldica, p. 54. 

Lister, John, November 12, 1613.—Surtees Society, xli. 


48. 


1635,—Surtees Society, 


1496.—Surtees Society, 
Society, 





1606.—Miscellanea 
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Loudon, Robert, February 10, 1664.—East Anglian, iv. 8. 
Lambarde, John, July 15, 1552. —Visitation of Kent, 

1619, edited by J, J. Howard, p. 53. 
Lawson, Ralph, January 2, 1592.—Surtees Society, xii. 


o. 
Maddison, Lyonell, June 5, 1635,—JZbid. xli, 50. 
Moigne, William, November 22, 1391.—Camden Society, 
No. 43, p. 16. > 
Micklethwavt, Elias, November 6, 1626.—Surtees Society, 
xXxxvi. 280. 

Morle, Robert de, January 6, 1349.—Camden’s Remains, 
p. 222. 

Markes, Richard, May 10, 1560.—Surtees Society, xi, 
40. 

Manning, George and Henry, April 20, 1577.— Visitation 
of Kent, 1619, edited by J. J. Howard, p. 82. 

Morgne, William, November 22, 1391.—Camden’s Re- 
mains, p, 222. 

Mattok, Nicholas, July 23, 1494.—Lawrence’s Nobility 
of the British Gentry, p. 9. 

Metcalfe, Matthew, September 29, 1581.—Surtees Society, 
xli. 41. 

Maddison, Lvonell, and his brothers, June 5, 1635.— 
Visitation of Durham, 1575, edited by N.d. Philipson, 
» Gl. 

esncten. James, May 2, 1608,—Visitation of Kent, 1619, 
edited by J. J. Howard, p. 44. 

Oxenden, John, February 6, 1445.—Jbid. p. 88, 

Osborne, John, May 3, 1573,—Jbid. p. 33. 

Peshale, Richard, 1436.—Camden’s Remains, p. 223. 

Peirse, John and Richard, December 19, 1634,—Surtees 
Society, xli. 49. 

Pennyman, James, May 10, 1599.—Tbid. xli. 44. 

Richardson, John, September 18, 1615,.—Tbid. xli. 48. 

Robinson, William, February 20, 1634.—Jbid. xli. 49. 

Richardson, Edward, March 20, 1649.—Jbid. xli. 52. 

Readhead, Robert, May 10, 1598.—JZbid. xli, 43. 

Stansfield, Richard, April 8, 1546.—Kent’s Banner Dis- 
play’d, p. 674. 

Suthaby, Robert, August 15, 1563.—Surtees Society, xli. 
10, 

Stones, Christopher, October 26, 1666.—Jbid, xli. 53. 

Shelleto, Francis, January 24, 1602.—TZbid. xli. 45. 

Sainthill, Peter, July 28, 1546.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 
December, 1825, p. 501. 

Scras, Tuppin, August 14, 1616.—Memoir of the Family 
of Scrase, by M. A. Lower, p. 7. 

Shakespeare, John, October 20, 1596.—Herald and Gene- 
alogist, i. 510. 

Trowte, Alan, November 8, 1376.—Lower’s Curiosities of 
Heraldry, p. 315. 

Turbutt, William, March 20, 1628.—Surtees Society, 
xli. 49, 

Thornton, Robert, October 4, 1563.—Jbid. xli. 40. 

Tenaunt, John, April 1, 1613,—Jbid. xli. 47. 

Taylor, John, April 12, 1635.—Jbid. xli. 51. 

Tonge, William, and his brothers. (No date.)—Visitation 
of Kent, 1619, edited by J. J. Howard, p. 66. 

Vincent, Augustine, January 1, 1621.—Memoir of A. 
Vincent by Sir N. H. Nicolas, p, 102. 

Willey, John, May 18, 1615.—Surtees Society, xli. 48. 

Weld, John, April 10, 1552.—Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica, p. 10. 

Watkinson, Henry, October 16, 1664.—Surtees Society, 
xii, 53. ; , 
Whitgreve, Robert, August 13, 1442.— Camden's Re- 

mains, p. 221. 
Warwick, Earl of, April 2, 1760.—Account of Family of 
Greville, p. 98. ¥ 
West, William, 1535,—Surtees Society, xli. 39. 


Gerorce W. MARSHALL. 
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ERRORS IN PARISH REGISTERS: THE 
DALMAHOY FAMILY, 
(3% S, xi. 8, &e.) 


Several 1 


tices have appeared in recent volumes 
of “N. & ¢ 


.” regarding this family, one of whom 
appears to have been the second husband of “ Lady 
Elizabeth Maxwell, heiress of the Earl of Dirle- 
ton,” and widow of the second Duke of Hamilton, 
mortally wounded at “ Worcester Fight,” the 
“crowning mercy” which dashed to the ground 
for eight long years the hopes of Charles II. This 
earldom, in the surname of Warwell, has an 
unfamiliar sound. It does not appear in the 
attainted, dormant, or extinct Scottish Peerage 
Lists for 1798. Will Mr. Irvine, who men- 
tioned (3"' S. ix. 423) that it expired with the 
Duchess’s father, tell something more about it? 
It must have been contemporary, or very nearly 
so, with the 4Jarony of Dirletuun, conferred in 
1603 by James VI. on his favourite, Thomas 
Erskine, afterwards (in 1606) created Viscount 
Fenton, and finally, in 1619, Earl of Kellie—dig- 
nities which we have lately seen disjoined from 
the ancient earldom of Mar, a title which now 
subsists completely divested of the broad terri- 
tories in Scotland once attached to it. 

F. asks for descendants of the Dalmahoy family. 





The surname is not unknown in the city of Edin- 


burgh, and in the same county it gives name to 
the seat of the Earl of Morton, which, I presume, 
once belonged to the family. 

Dalkeith, the “ Lion’s Den ” of the famous Mor- 


| ton, passed by sale early in the seventeenth cen- 


tury from his successors to the Buccleuch family ; 
and it is probable that Dalmahoy did not become 
the seat of Lord Morton till after that transac- 
tion. As for the baronetcy, I observe in an 
authoritative list of the Nova Scotia baronets, and 
also those of Great Britain connected with Scot- 
land for the year 1798, no baronet of the name 
appears. Therefore the last two baronets, Sir 
Alexander Dalmahoy and Sir John Hay Dalma- 
hoy, who are said to have died in, 1800, have 


| clearly not been recognised even by the com- 


plaisant authorities of that day, which is rather 
singular, if the baronetcy ever existed, it being 
well known that not a few bond fide Nova Scotia 
baronetcies have been assumed by persons whose 
claims were of the most shadowy nature. (Vide 
Nova Scotia Baronets, 1846, by the late W. B. D. 
D. Turnbull, Esq., Advocate.) 

“ Sir Bernard Lyndsay, brother of the Earl of 
Crawford,” is a mythical personage. In Lord 
Lindsay's exhaustive record of his ancient house 
and its numerous cadets, the only Lindsays with 
the above Christian name are a father and son, 
who figure at the close of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries ; the father 
as “chamber-chield,” or groom of the chamber, 
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to James VI. and Charles I.; the son as official 
searcher of Leith in the same reigns, but neither 
of them a knight. Their immediate ancestor was 
a “Thomas Lindsay, Snowdon Herald,” in 1571, 
but his relationship to the main stem of Crawfurd 
does not appear—certainly not that of a brother. 
(See Lives of the Lindsays, 2nd edition, vol. i. 
319, 441.) 

With every wish to be charitable, I fear that F.’s 
statements as to the “last” Dalmahoy baronets, 
and “Sir Bernard Lyndsay,” afford fresh ex- 
amples of the manner in which, often on no better 
abate than a family MS. or some such unsafe 
guide, imaginary honours are conferred on the 
obscure links of a re spectable common-place pedi- 
gree. Whensuch appear in print, they ought not 
to pass unchallenged. AnGLo-Scorvs. 


JOHN PENNYMAN. 
(5° S. x. 511.) 


Some account of this singular man may be ac- 
ceptable. Ile was fourth son of James Pennyman, 
of Ormesby in the county of York, Esq., and was 
born in 1628. At fifteen years of age he became 
ensign in a regiment of which his eldest brother, 
Sir James Pennyman, was colonel; but after two 
years’ service, he with two of his brothers was 
forced to go beyond sea until his father and 
eldest brother had made their composition and 
sent for them to return. At eighteen years of 
age he was bound apprentice to Mr. Fabian, a 
woollen-draper in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
whilst in his service, in 1648, upon King Charles 
being beheaded, he was much afflicted, and mourned 
for the king for two years after. He then became 
a member of Mr. Feak’s church, and continued 
with that congregation until the committal of 
Mr. Feak as prisoner to Windsor Castle for 
preaching against Cromwell. 

In 1658, Mr. Pennyman joined the Quakers, 
but soon left them, alleging that they set up 
George Fox as their lord and lawgiver instead of 
the Spirit of Christ. In 1670 he burned at the 
Exchange several of the Quakers’ books, and was 
committed to Bishopsgate prison by Sir Thomas 
Bloodworth on an alleged charge of having burned 
the Bible, but was discharged after ten days’ con- 
finement. In 1671 he married Mary Boreman, 
widow, a daughter of Edmund Heron, a gentle- 
man of good estate, whose great grandfather built 
Hackney church. Her mother was a daughter of 
Justice ‘Wood, of W oodb« rough. 

Mrs. Pennyman died in 1702, at the age of 
seventy, and a collection of letters and papers 
written by her (in which is given an account of 
her preservation in the great plague and fire, 
1665 and 1666), extending to forty-eight pages, is 


| ship accordingly. 


added to some copies of the Short Account of the 
Life of Mr. John Pennyman. 

I possess a copy of the quarto volume in the 
British Museum containing a similar note, and 
also a list of contents in the handwriting of the 
author. And I have another rare volume (8vo, 
1706, pp. 246), entitled — 

“ An Additional Appendix to the Book of Mr. Penny- 
man’s Life, being a Collection of some more of his Writ- 
ings,” &e. 

This latter is a reprint of several of the broad- 
sides and papers which form the quarto volume 
above-mentioned. 

Some opinion may be gleaned of the character 
of this author on a perusal of the following note 
prefixed to the Additional Appendix : — 

“Tt is my request to the reader of this book that where 
he meets with any passages that are of a mysterious na- 
ture, he will be very cautious of giving positive interpre- 
tations of them, but rather to let them alone until he be 
instructed therein by the same good Spirit by which they 
were writ or spoke.—J. P.” 

CaTo. 


RALEIGH AT HIS PRISON WINDOW. 
(3°88. xi. 55.) 

Two years before the date of the Journal de 
Paris in which the story is given, there appeared a 
work entitled “ Letters of Literature, by Robert 
Heron, Esq. London, 8yo, 1785.” This volume 
was the performance of John Pinkerton, F.A.5., 
who chose to assume for the nonce the literary 


| pseudonym of “ Heron,” the maiden name, I be- 


lieve, of his mother. In Letter xxx. p. 215, this 


| story is also to be found, and as it had‘so recently 
appeared, it is not improbable that the French 


paper borrowed it. from this source. As it will 
bear telling again, and is not very long, I will 
transcribe it for the benefit of your correspon- 


| dent : — 


“Sir Walter Ralegh, when confined in the Tower, 
had prepared the second volume of his immortal history 
for the press. He was standing at the window of his 
apartment, ruminating on the office of an historian, and 
on the sacred regard which he ought to pay to truth, 
when of a sudden his attention was excited by an uproar in 
the court into which his prospect was directed. He saw 
one man strike another, whom by his dress he judged an 
officer, and who, drawing his sword, run the assailant 
through the body; who did not, however, fall till he had 
knocked down the officer with his fist. The officer was 
instantly seized, while lying senseless, and carried away 
by the servants of justice; while at the same time the 
body of the man he had murdered was borne off by some 
persons, apparently his friends, who with great difficulty 
pierced through the vast crowd that was now gathered 
around. 

“ Next day an acquaintance of Sir Walter called upon 
him, a man of whose severe probity and honour Sir Walter 
was convinced from innumerable proofs, and rated his friend- 
Ralegh, after their first compliments, 
which had impressed 





told the story of yesterday’s fray 
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him deeply, as being a spectator of the whole affair. 
What was his surprise when his friend told him that he 
was perfectly mistaken in his whole story! that his offi- 
cer was no officer, but a servant of a foreign ambassador ; 
that this apparent officer gave the first blow ; that he did 
not draw his sword, but the other drew it, and it- was 
wrested out of his hands, but not till after he had run its 
owner through the body with it ; that after this a foreigner 
in the mob knocked the murderer down, in order that he 
should not escape; that some foreigners had carried off 
the servant’s body; and that orders had arrived from 
court for the murderer to be tried instantly, and no favour 
shewn, as the person murdered was one of the principal 
attendants of the Spanish ambassador, ‘Sir,’ says Ralegh, 
‘ allow me to say that, though I may be mistaken as to the 
officership of the murderer, yet know of a certainty 
that all my other circumstances are strictly true : because 
I was a spectator of the whole transaction, which passed 
on that very spot opposite, where you see a stone of the 
pavement a little raised above the rest.’ * Sir Walter,’ 
says the friend, ‘ upon that very stone did I stand during 
the whole affair, and received this little scratch in my 
cheek, in wresting the sword out of the fellow’s hand; 
and, as I shall answer to God, you are totally mistaken !’ 
‘You grow warm, my friend, let us talk of other mat- 
ters,’ said Sir Walter; and after some other conversation, 
his friend departed. 


his history, then just completed: ‘ How many falsehoods 
are here!’ said he. ‘If I cannot judge of the truth of an 
event that passes under my eyag, how shall I truly nar- 
rate those which have passed thousands of years before 
my birth, or even those that have happened since my 
existence? Truth, I sacrifice to thee!’ The fire was 
already feeding on his invaluable work, the labour of 
years ; and he calmly sat till it was utterly consumed, 
and the sable ghost of the last leaf flitted up the chimney.” 
Witiiam Bares, 
Birmingham. 


Passack 1x “Hamier”: Wyetn tue Com- 
MENTATOR (3°¢ S, xi. 37.) —I have been out of 
England, and have only just seen Mr. Drxon’s 
inquiry respecting Mr. Wyeth’s proposed reading 
in Hamlet. The emendation was communicated 
to me in 1864 by Dr. Ingleby, who says, “ This 
fine reading was made by Mr. H. Wyeth of Win- 
chester.” I am able to fix the date of Dr. In- 
gleby’s communication by the fact that it contained 
an emendation of his own of a passage in Richard 
ITI. Act Ul, Se. 1,176, which we adopted in the 
Cambridge edition of that play, published in 1864. 
If Mr. Dixon knew how frequently we have had 


| (Chester, 1749, 12mo). 


| 


to give up what we thought to be original con- | 


jectures, when we found that some one else had 
the ill manners to make them a hundred years 
ago, it would perhaps be some consolation to him. 
W. Atpis Wrient. 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


Jacontte Verses (3"4 ' xi. 153.)—E. G. will 
meet with the dialogue between “ Jenny and her 
Mistress” in Dr. Byrom’s Poems (edit. 1773), 
vol. i. p. 173. The lines originally appeared in 
the Chester Courant of Nov. 10, 1747 ; from whence 


Ps | unequalled. 
“ Ralegh took up the manuscript of the second volume of | 


they were transferred, but without the author's 
name in either case, to Manchester Vindicated 
Chalmers has omitted 
them in his edition of Byrom’s Poems (English 
Poets, vol. xv. 1810, 8vo), I suppose, to use his 
words, “as offensively tinctured with political 
prejudices.” If so, can anything be more truly 
absurd? It is this fashion of garbling authors 
which has so much reduced the value of Chal- 
mers's collection. Jas. CROSSLEY. 


The verses entitled “Jenny and her Mistress” 
are by John Byrom, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and are described 
by him “A Genuine Dialogue between a Gentle- 
woman of Derby and her Maid Jenny, in the 
beginning of December, 1745.” The poem is 
published in Dr. Byrom’s Miscellaneous Poems 
(vol. i. p. 172 et seg., 12mo), Manchester, 1773. 
The dialogue possesses some of the best features 
of Byrom’s clear and epigrammatic style, and his 
harmony as well as facility of versification were 
| The Chetham Society have done 
good service to the cause of letters by printing 
the amusing Diary and Correspondence of this 
excellent man—the only great poet which Man- 
chester has produced —and might not another 
edition of his Poems be printed, as well as his 
Life be written by some member of the Society ? 

M. V. 

[ We have to thank many other friends for replying to 
this query.—Eb. ] 

Grammar Scnoots (3" S. xi. 137.)—The ques- 
tion, as here put, is difficult to answer. 

De Quincey (Autobiographic Sketches, ii. 264), 
says, a grammar-school is “in English usage,” a 
school for classical literature. It is more than 
that. There is a famous judgment of Lord Eldon, 
in which it is laid down that no school is a 
erammar-school, or entitled to endowments as 
such, unless Greek and Latin are taught in it. 
But this of course applies to the old foundations 
of the country: and to ask how “ an endowed 
school,” by hypothesis not a grammar-school, can 
become one, is like asking how a young tree can 
become an oldone. One can only say, that if any 
modern endowed school will make the classics an 
essential part of its course, it will become such a 
grammar-school as the old ones, in the technical 


| sense. In a popular sense, they will be grammar- 


| 
| 
' 


schools if they teach any grammar. 
LYTTELTON. 


Cuance or Name (3 §, xi. 175.) —In the 
8rd Constitution of Archbishop Peckham, pub- 
lished at Lambeth a.p. 1281, occurs the following 
injunction : — 

“ Attendant etiam Sacerdotes, ne lasciva nomina, que 
scilicet mox prolata, sonent in lasciviam, imponi permit- 
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tant parvulis baptizatis, sexfiis precipue feeminini, et si 

contrarium fiat, per confirmantes Episcopos corrigatur.” 
Gibson, in quoting the above Constitution, adds 

the following note to the word “ corrigatur” 


“Scil: mutando nomen, et honestius nomen impo- 
nendo.”—Lyndw. “Quod sic in Confirmatione mutatum 
legale nomen reputs abitur.” *— Codex, vol. i. p. 363. 


I observe that Spelman has “ Latina nomina,” 
instead of “ Lasciva.” — Concilia, &c., tom. ii. 
p- 330, Johnson appends the following note to 
the Constitution above quoted : — 

“ Of old the Bishop at Confirmation pronounced the 
name of every child, or person confirmed by him, and if 
he did not approve of the name, or the person himself, or 
his friends desired it to be altered, it might be done by 
the Bishops pronouncing a new name upon his ministering 
this rite, and the common law allowed of the alteration. 
But upon the Review of the Liturgy at King Charles’s 
Restoration, the office of Confirmation is altered as to 
this point. For now the Bishop does not pronounce the 
name of the person confirmed, and therefore cannot alter 
it.”— Collection of Ecc. Laws, &c., vol. ii. A.D. 1281. 

KE. C. Harieton. 


The Close, Exeter. 


James GILLRAY, CARICATURIST, AND THE PENN 
Famizy (3" 8. xi. 38, 125.) — Your correspondent 
Spa is undoubtedly correct in his contradiction 
of the statement that “ Mr. Richard Penn (was) 
the last of the family of the renowned Quaker.” 

To my own knowledge one representative of 
the family exists in the person of the present 
amiable Earl Howe — Richard William Penn 
Curzon Howe, son of the Hon. Penn Assheton 
Curzon. Witiiam KE ty. 

Leicester. 


“Livines” anp “ TENANTRY Fretps” (3" S. xi. 
126.) —— Mr. Howarp has kindly given us an 
interesting account upon this subject, and has told 
us the termination of tenantry fields; but 1 would 
beg leave to ask whether he can tell when was 
the beginning of such holdings? They seem to 
be all of a kin to Lammas lands (Dolemeads), held 
in common of pasture; but divided by 
(equally), for the severance of the crop, as private 
property. “Ab antiquo 
to their origin. 
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handed about in manuscript in June, 1854; and 
that others appeared i in print in the Magazine for 
the Young (Mozley’ s) for December in that year, 
or for January in the following year. Since 
that time they ‘have appeared in the Magazine for 
the Young in the three winter months of each 
succeeding year. In that magazine appeared the 
cleverest double acrostic I have seen. The words 
were “ Railway Station,” and they were worked 
out so as admirably to describe Frith’s celebrated 
picture of that name. The writer was said to be 
a young barvister. I have heard the invention of the 
double acrostic ascribed to the present Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli. M. T. 


StapE orn Staper (3* §S. xi. 77.) — Rushton 


| comprises the parishes of All Saints and St. Peter. 


mean | 


” is too vague a reply as | 
The main question is—When | 


and by what authority was the division of the | 


tenantry fields into “ strips” made ? 
ings exist, and I believe did exist all over England 
till they were obliterated by Inclosure Acts. 

H. T. ELLacomse. 


Such hold- | 


DovBLEACROSTIC: WHEN AND BY WHOMINVENTED | 


(3"* 8. x. 483.)—I do not know if the subject of the 


double acrostics and their inventor may be deemed | 
| because he must occupy sir Chaplains at giving 


worthy of a further notice in “N. & Q.”; but 
seeing your correspondent CuTHBERT BEDE speaks 
of them as first appearing in society in 1856, and 
in print in The Illustrated News of that year, I 
venture to say that I saw some double acrostics 


The hall, situated in the centre of an extensive 
estate, is a very fine old building, erected by the 
Treshams—a family of great consideration, temp. 
Elizabeth. 

Edward Slade, gent., died seised of a capital 
messuage called Huntingdon Hall, with lands 
formerly belonging to the dissolved priory of 
Huntingdon (£sc. anno 38 Hen. VIIL, pp. 2, n. 10) 
in that year, and was succeeded by ‘John Slade, 
his son and heir, a minor then nineteen years old. 
Bridges, in his Hist. of Northamptonshire (1791), 
makes no further mention of this family. 

H. M. Vane. 

Eaton Place, S.W. 


OccURRENCES IN Eprnsureu, 1688 (3"¢ § 
96.) — Lord Macaulay, in his History of England, 
vol. ii. 609-12, 8vo, ed. 1861, describes the rising 
of the city against the government of James IL., 
and the flight and subsequent imprisonment of 
the Chancellor, the Earl of Perth. The following 
authorities are referred to :—The Sixth Collection 
of Papers, 1689 ; Wodrow, 111. xii. 4, App. 150, 
151; Faithful Contendings Displayed; Burnet, i. 
804; Perth to Lady Errol, Dec. 29, 1688; to Mel- 
fort, Dec. 21, 1688. 

The city had previously risen in 1686 against 
the Earl (who had embraced the Roman Catholic 
religion) on his supporting and endeavouring to 
introduce that religion on behalf of the govern- 
ment. (See Macaulay, ii. 111-116.) 

WaAtrter J. TIL. 

Croydon, 


CHAPLAINS TO ARCHBISHOPS AND Bisnors. — 
In “N. & Q.” (38S. xi. 17) I find that “ every 
Archbishop, because he must occupy eight Chap- 
lains at Consecration of Bishops, and every Bishop 


of orders and consecration of churches, may have 
two additional Chaplains, &c.” Can any of your 
correspondents explain the term “occupy”? or 
point out why the above specified number of 
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chaplains is required in the functions named? I | they are noble specimens of composition, and 


have seen the same number mentioned in Guil- 
lim, but do not observe any indication of such 
chaplains in the Ordinal of the English Church, 
or in the forms for Consecration of Churches 
generally used by English Bishops. SENEX. 


Wuey anp tae Raevmatism (3 S. xi. 97.) 
In answer to P. J., whey seems to be a popular 
cure for rheumatism. 
medical work as a cure for this complaint; but 


It is not named in any | 


the use of whey I have no doubt would prove | 


efficacious at certain stages of the disease. The 
cause of rheumatism is a poison circulating in the 
system, commonly believed to be /actic acid. The 
administration of whey in moderate quantities 
would, I have no doubt, neutralize mal-assimila- 
tion, and correct the faulty metamorphic action. 
But bi-carbonate of soda is generally to be pre- 
ferred. CHARLES- RoGERs. 
2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, S.E. 


Junius (3S. x. 10, 85.)—In reference to the 
correspondence on the authorship of Junius now 
proceeding in your columns, permit me to men- 
tion a fact, which may be of some use in the pre- 
sent discussion. The narrative has never before 
been in print. 

My father, the Rev. James Roger, minister of 
Dunino, Fifeshire, often visited his friend George 
Dempster, Esq., at Dunnichen House. Mr. Dempster 
was in Parliament celebrated as “ Honest George,” 
on account of his independent principles, and un- 
compromising opposition to state jobbery and 
political tergiversation. He served as member for 
the Forfar district of burghs from 1762 to 1790; 
and, as a man of independent principles, enjoyed 
the acquaintance of many leading persons opposed 
to the government. 

My father met at Dunnichen House an old 
friend of Mr. Dempster from London. On the 
day after his arrival, the gentleman remarked to 
Mr. Dempster, “Our old friend, Woodfall, has been 
very unfortunate,” and proceeded to make some 
details in reference to his misfortunes. “Ah!” 
said Mr. Dempster, “ this is very sad.” He stepped 
to his desk, and, taking up a bundle of bank notes, 
handed them to the gentleman, saying “Give 
these to Woodfall with my kindest regards.” 


Woodfall was printer of the Letters of Junius. 


My father was struck by the scene ; he observed 
that Mr. Dempster shed some tears, and that he 
remained thoughtful during the evening. 

Mr. Dempster was silent on the subject of his 
arliamentary career. Some years before his 
eath he destroyed all his political correspondence, 

and stated to my father, who offered to become 





i 
| 
| 


much resemble in turn of expression the style 
peculiar to the author of Junius. 
Cuartes Roerrs, LL.D. 
2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, S.E. 


Hyswopy (2S. vii. 504.)—In reference to the 
correspondence, which was some time since main- 
tained in your columns respecting the claims of 
the Rev. Robert Robinson of Cambridge to the 
authorship of the hymn beginning “Come, thou 
fount of every blessing,” I have just come into 
possession of an important piece of evidence in 
Mr. Robinson's favour. It may be remembered 
that the controversy ultimately turned on the 
point, that there was no sufficient evidence to 
show that Mr. Robinson personally claimed the 
authorship. A correspondent of mine writes me 
this morning : — 

“Twas in company the other day with a Christian 
lady in her eighty-second year, who can remember Robin- 
son; her parents were members of his church, and very 
intimate with him. She distinctly remembers their tell- 
ing her, and telling others in her hearing, that Robin- 
son was author of the hymn; and that in answer to the 
question put by them, ‘Are you the author?’ he said 
he was.” 

Will Mr. Sepewrcx still maintain that the 
hymn was written by Lady Huntingdon? Her 
accomplished biographer entirely repudiates the 
ascription of it to her ladyship. 

Ciartes Rocsrs, LL.D. 

2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, S.E. 


Bitrine THE Toums (3 8. x. 325.) — Biting 
the thumb is a very common practice amongst 
negroes who wish to bid defiance to each other. 
Thomson the poet alludes to the same practice as 
an indication of other emotions : — 

“ Sat himself down and bit the bitter nail.” 


So, too, in Romeo and Juliet we have the former 
meaning — 
“ Dost thou bite thy thumb at me ?” 
Sp. 
Reason or Instinct (3'¢ 8. x. 304.)—I had a 
cat, which, when it heard the street bell ring, 
would jump up from the hearth-rug, and springing 
on to a chair at the window, turn her face side- 
ways to see who was at the door. Here was evi- 
dently a combination of many ideas, including the 
faculties of Causality,” “Comparison,” “Cau- 
tion "—economy of time and exertion involving 
even the mathematical conception of an angle ! 
Sp. 
Carrasre (3% 8, xi. 10.)—Ducange, in verb. 
“ Calabre,” speaks of it as designating “ skins from 
Calabria”; and quotes Rymer, t. vii. p. 356, 


his biographer, that he was especially desirous | col. 2, “Indumentum foderatum cum Calabre.” 


that no memoir of him should be written. I pos- 


sess many of Mr. Dempster’s letters to my father; 


Thus, the “8 callabre” would mean eight cloaks 
lined with fur. 0. 
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Menmatn (37S, xi. 96.) —A “menmath 
not an uncommon al in the Midland Counties. 
It means one math, ¢. ¢. as much pasture- 
land as one man can mow the grass upon between 
sunrise and sundown in a long summer day. 

At Bestmoor Meadow, in the parish of North 
Aston, Oxfordshire, the farmers of the adjoining 
parish of Dun’s Pew, had, till very recently, each 
a defined number of “menmaths” appurtenant 
to their farms. After the removal of the hay, the 
afterfeed reverted to the proprietor of North Aston, 
who has now bought up and so abolished these 
“ menmaths.”’ 

Similar incidents of divided ownership (one 
proprietor claiming the “ menmath,” another the 
afterfeed,) still exist in Northamptonshire and 
Oxfordshire. I am myself a copyholder in a 
meadow where my father purchased the “men- 
maths” of a proprietor the rest of whose land 
was six miles distant. WILLIAM WING. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford, 


man’s 
he oT 


Oxp Pictures (3"¢ §. xi. 77.) — The following 
list supplies the titles of several books, all of low 
price and readily attainable, 
correspondent will doubtless find the information 
he requires : — 

“Treatise on the 
Pictures. Translated and Abridged from the 
M. Francois-Xavier de Burtin, &c., by Robert 
Esq. 8vo, Longman, 1845.” 

[Chap. XV. “ On the different methods of cleaning Pic- 
tures, and of the Precautions to be taken in lining and 
restoring them.”—Pp. 247-75. | 

“Ma — des Jeunes Artistes et Ami ate urs en Peinture. 
Par P. Bouvier. Thick 8vo, Paris, 1832.” 

[ This second edition contains a treatise on the art of 
restoring old paintings. ] 

“Instructions for Cleaning, Repairing, 
Restoring Oil Paintings, with remarks on the 
tion of Works of Art in Houses and Galleries, 
better care and preservation. By Henry Mogford. 
Winsor and Newton, 1851.” 

[ This little book is published at 1s., and will be found, 
I think, to contain all that is required. | 


Knowledge necessary to Amateurs of 
French of 





Lining, and 
Distribu- 


12mo, 


“Dirt and Pictures separated in the Works of the Old 


Masters. By Henry Merritt. London, 12mo, Holyoake 
& Co.., 1854,” 
[ Part of this work appeared originally in the Leader 


and Atheneum. 
cally, “ His (the author’s) incidental object has been to 
assist in defining the province of the Restorer in relation 
to the Works of the Old Masters,” ] 

“ Observations on the Arts, with Tables of the Princi- 
pal Painters. 8vo, Liverpool, 1828.” (By T. Winstanley.) 

[“On damaged Pictures and Attempts at Cleaning,” 
». 32, 

“On the 
p. 38. | 

“The Manual of Oil Painting 
nee. ( Edited by J. Timbs. ) 
Bogue, | , 1847.” 

[ Part v Il. “ Varnishing, Cleaning, Repairing, and Lin- 

ing of Pictures.’ 


for young Artists and 
London, 


It will not be found of much use practi- 


Value of Pictures, and on Picture Dealing,” | 


12mo, | 
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“The Knowledge and Restoration of Old Paintings: 
the 93 s of Judging between Copies and Originals, &c. 
By T. H. Fielding. London, rary Ackerman, 1847.” 

“ Poletti g Popularly Explained, &c., by T. J. Gullick 
and John Timbs, 12mo, 1855 

[ Note G. p. 313. “The Distribution, Hanging, Fram- 
ing, and Care of Pictures, and of Picture Cleaning and 
Restoring.” Contains very little specially on the subject, 
but is le | 





worth noting as a valuable littie manual. ] 
Witiiam BarteEs. 
Birmingham. 


Detcn Batrap (3S, x. 305.) —Being a Dutch- 
man myself, the ballad was of course of much 
interest to me. I have been surprised and de- 
lighted at the same time to find that an English- 


| man was so @ da hauteur of the Dutch language. 


among which your | 


White, 4 


or by “ to get,’ 


for their | 


I say “ Englishman,” because a mistake which 
occurs in the second couplet would not have been 
made if J. A. P. were a Dutchman or even a 
German. 
I read : — 
“ Daer worden wij binnen gelaten.” 
(* There wurdon we binnon geletan.”) 

If I translated the Dutch line 
J. A. P.’s notes, I would obtain the 
phrase : — 

“ There we would remain within.” 

This is not the meaning of the Dutch verse. 
I were to translate it properly, I should put — 


according to 
following 


If 


“ There we are introduced,” 

The mistake lies in the word wurdon (worden). 
In Dutch it can never have the meaning of would. 
It must be either translated by “to be” as above, 
’ “to grow,” “to become.” 

For instance, in the following phrase — 


cenoemd,”. 


“ Hij wordt een rijk man — 
wordt is to be rendered by “to be” 
“ He is a rich man named,” 

But as soon as you omit genoemd, wordt gets the 
meaning of *‘ to become so that the sentence— 
“ Hij wordt een rijk man,”— 

must be translated by 
* He becomes a rich man.” 


H. TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam, 
Books FOR LEARNING Duten (3"¢ 8. x. 474.)— 
In addition to what Mr. W. W. Sxeat has 
already given (xi. 25) about books for learning 


the Dutch language, I can recommend the follow- 
ing works: — 
. Bowring (J.), 
on of Holland, 12mo, 
A good book for those who want to have a 
general knowledge of the Dutch language and 
literature. A new edition is, however, absolutely 
necessary. 


Language and Litera- 


829. 


Sketch of the 
Amsterdam, | 
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2. T. Marshall, Dutch Grammar, preceded by a brief 
Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the Dutch Language, 
&c., 8vo, Rotterdam, 1854. 

The best Dutch grammar in English in exist- 
ence. The London Library has a copy of this 
— 

A New Dictionary of the English and Dutch Lan- 
Bs &e., by D. Bomhoff. 4th ‘edition, two volumes, 
1851. Nimmegen, Thieme. 

This dictionary, though defective in many re- 
spects, is the best we have. It is far more com- 
Tete than Tauchnitz’s. The newest dictionary is 
= Servaas de Bruin, in two volumes; but I 
should prefer Bomhoff’s in any case. 

H, TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam, 


Sr. Mavrice anp St. Lazare (3 S. ix. 401, 
476; x. 455; xi. 64.)—It is not very obvious what 
Mr. Woopwarp is disputing about. I said that the 
united orders were “ occasionally heard of in Europe 
in our own day.” Mr. Woopwarp adopted my 
statement (3*¢ S. ix. 477) by his remark that “the 
— order . . . . is not only occasionally heard 

but is frequently conferred by the King of 
Tialy at the present day.” Upon which I pointed 
out (3 S, x. 455) that that was very much my 
statement, only that I had not taken the trouble 
to ascertain whether it was frequently conferred 
or not. I then added one instance in which it 
had been heard of throughout Europe and in 
England —that of Rénan. Mr. Woopwarp (3"¢ 
S. xi. 64) declares that he is not so liberal as to 
approve of that decoration. We appear to be of 
one opinion substantially. But I look in vain at 
my statements to discover what it is that Mr. 
Woopwarp found to induce him to write this :— 


“But D. P. should not allow his political or religious | 
bias to lead him to indulge in unworthy sneers at every- | 
thing pertaining to the person who is King (not merely of | 


Piedmont, but) of Italy.” 


| 
If any reader of this reply chooses to take the | 


trouble of reading what I have said at the refer- 
ences given, he will, I — share my surprise at 
the appearance of such language as Mr. Woop- 
WARD'S. 

If, by “living in glass houses,” Mr. Woop- 
WARD means that Englishmen are reduced to 
silence by the fact of the Garter having been 
sent to the great anti-Christ at Constantinople, I | 
answer that it has no such effect upon me. The 
Garter has now at length reached its destiny logic- | 
ally. It was only a question of time. But ‘the 
English Government did not send it as a reward | 
for a lampoon on our Divine Redeemer, but as a 
final political necessity. I do not undertake to 
defend the fact, nor do I care whether it is de- 
fended or not. It is, however, a very different 
thing from decorating a person who had only 
emerged from obscurity by writing a book which 
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will make his name odious to Christendom for 
ever. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


I had in my possession for more than twenty 
years the cross of this order, which had been 
left in my keeping by a brother officer of my 
father. This officer was the late commander 
Richard Howell Fleming, Royal Navy, on whom 
it had been bestowed for his services when flag- 
lieutenant to Lord Exmouth in the memorable 
expedition against Algiers in 1816. The decora- 

| tion is composed of a cross boutonné of white 
enamel intersecting a Maltese cross, placed saltire- 
wise, of a bright green colour; the combined 
crosses forming a sort of star, which depends from 
a little jewelled crown of gold. Commander 
| Fleming was also on this occasion presented with 
the Order of St. Louis, and for his ener services 
at Naples with that of St. Ferdinand and Merit. 
Previously to his death, a few years since, I had 
an opportunity of returning the well-won cross I 
have described to his own hands. Surely, none 
would seek to depreciate the Order of St. Maurice 
and St. Lazarus, which the gallant old Viscount 
Exmouth was proud tc wear conspicuous on the 
centre of his breast, while the Grand Cross of the 
Bath decorated his left side, as appears in the 


+ portrait of him painted by W. Owen, R.A. 


C. L. 
QvuoTATION WANTED (3% S. xi. 115.) — Mr. 
Fisnwick will find the quotation he wishes to 
verify in the seventh book of Wordsworth’s Exv- 
cursion. MR. F, does not cite the lines quite cor- 
| rectly. The passage is as follows : — 
| “ But to a higher mark than song can reach, 
Rose this pure eloquence : and, when the stream 
Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 
A consciousness remained that it had left, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and precious thoughts, 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed.” 
The poet's idea of the superiority of eloquence 
over music reminds one of Milton’s line (Paradise 
| Lost, book 11.) : — 
“ For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense.” 
JONATHAN BovcHIeERr. 


Ricwarp Hey, LL.D. (3" S. xi. 115.)—I can- 
not at present answer the first question of R. J., 
| but I can inform him that Dr. Hey’s decease took 
place in 1838, his age then being ninety-three 
| zoom He was one of four eminent brothers, 
the eldest being the Rev. Professor Hey, named 
| by your corres ondent ; the second, W iliam Hey, 
| F.R.S., sometime senior surgeon of the General 
| Infirmary at Leeds, and twice mayor of Leeds, 
| whom Dr. Abernethy called the “ first surgeon in 
Europe” ; the third, the Rev. Samuel Hey, M.A., 
| also fellow and tutor of Magdalen College, Cam- 
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bridge, and vicar of Steeple Aston, Wilts; the 
fourth, Richard Hey, LL.D., who married Martha, 
daughter of Thomas Brown of Camfield Place, 
near Hatfield, Herts, Esq., Garter principal King 
at Arms, J. Forta Munsy. 

York, 

DANCING BEFORE THE ALTAR (3S, xi. 182.)— 
I remember being in a town in Mexico when a 
party of Indians came in with music, and danced 
before the altar of the Greek Church. I was told 
it was not uncommon in other towns. It was 
the act of half-trained savages. _& A 


A Parr or Srarrs (3 §, xi. 46.)—“ A pair of 
drawers” is used in Lincolnshire for “ chest of 
drawers,” and Piers Plowman speaks of — 

“ A pair of bedes in their hand, 
And a boke under their arm!” 


da Be Be 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 
toMAN TAXATION LEVIED PER TILES AND 
Roors oF Hovsses (3™ S. xi. 116.) —I know 


nothing of the periodical quoted by Dr. Walker; 
but the original of the extract from it will be 
found in Dio. xlvi. 31. aa 


Cary’s Dante (3 S. xi. 115, 143.)—I am 
unwilling to disturb the deserved reputation of 
Cary; but the Divina Commedia has been translated 
into English, either the whole or in parts, by the 
following writers: Rogers, 1782; Boyd, 1785; 
Howard, 1807; Dayman, 1843; Parsons (of Bos- 
ton, U.S.), 1843; Wright (in Bohn’s Library), 
1845; Carlyle, 1849; Cayley, 1851; Bannerman, 
1850; O'Donnell, 1852; Pollock, 1854; Thomas, 
1859; Whyte, 1859; Wilkie, 1862; Mrs. Ram- 
say, 1862; Rosetti, Dayman, and Ford, in 1865. 
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There are also the prose translation of Hindley, | 


1842, and Lyell’s version of the lyrical poems. 

As a mere novice in Italian literature, my 
opinion is worth little; but I prefer, as far as it 
goes, the version of Ford. Juxta TuRRIM. 


MarriaGE Rivne (3 §. xi. 115.) —This is not | 


in use in the Protestant church of Switzerland. 
Jos J. B. WorkKHARD. 


ADVERTISING (3 S, xi. 114.)\—Much curious 
information, with examples, will be found in the 
Quarterly Review for and 1855, No. CXcrIt. 
p- 183. W. H.S. A. 


ANGELS OF THE CuuRcHEs (3" 8. xi. 166.) — 
I will gladly give B. H. C. all the information in 
my power. Poole thus expresses himself in the 
Synopsis, with a reference to Grotius : — 

“ Hi &yyeAo istarum Ecclesiarum ab ipso Joanne erant 
constituti, et illis alii deinceps Episcopi suo ordine suc- 
cesserunt, ut Tertullian nos docet, et ante eum Jrenzus.” 





| 


The passage in Tertullian (Adv. Marcion, iv. 5), 
will be found in Archdeacon Wordsworth’s edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament. He also quotes a 
few words to the same effect from a work com- 
SHEM. 


Srr Tnomas Apresce (3 8. xi. 129.)—Allow 
me to correct several errors into which your cor- 
respondent CurHBERT Bebe has fallen relative to 
the late Sir Thomas Apreece and his property. 
The real facts are as follows : — 

Sir Thomas Apreece died in December, 1842, 
not 1844. The will was not thrown into Chancery. 
A caveat was entered by his next of kin (Mrs. 
Peacocke, afterwards Mrs. Freeman), and the case 
was heard in the Prerogative Court before Sir H. 
Jenner Fust, who, on August 5, 1846, delivered a 
most elaborate judgment (occupying nearly nine 
hours in delivery) in favour of St. George’s Hos- 
pital. The heir-at-law threatened an appeal to 
the House of Lords, but on June 4, 1844, a com- 
promise was agreed on by which the contending 
parties agreed to divide the property. This was 
completed, and the estates sold as soon as pos- 
sible; but the Washingley estate, though offered 


| for sale with the others, was not sold till July, 
| 1859, when the trustees of the Earl of Harrington 


became the purchasers, 
J. T. M., a Governor of St. George’s 
Hospital. 
P.S. Mr. Shugborough Apreece, and, I believe, 
his wife’s second husband, Sir H. Davy, died some 
time before Sir Thomas Apreece. Lady Davy’s 


jointure was a charge on the estate, and was paid 


up to her death in May, 1855. 


Horns 1n German Herarpry (3" 8. xi. 107.) 
I have delayed answering Mr. Dixon till my 
tenth volume came from the binders. 

What I meant was, that although in the de- 
scription of the coat we are told that the horns in 
the shield and on the helm are similar (desgleichen), 
yet in the drawings of the arms they are not 
alike, being ox-horns or bugles on the shield, and 
elephant-trunks or war-horns on the helmet; 
and although the verbal descriptions make them 
similar, yet, from looking at the engravings, it 
plainly appears that these things are differently 
rendered, according as they are borne on a shield 
or helm, in this case at least (Nostitz). 

Joun Davipson. 


Kensineton CHURCH AND OLIVER CROMWELL 
(3" S. xi. 55.) —Has H. W. F. any objection to 
state how he claims to be lineal descendant of 
Oliver Cromwell? Also, does he know of any 
other descendants now living? Iam much in- 
terested in all particulars relating to that rea 

G. C. W. 
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(3° S. xi. 67.) —On this 
No. 18, Sept. 1643, 


Bows AND ARROWS 
subject, Mercuri Civicus 
has an interesti 


ng entry :— 


nm 
“ 
f 


intelligence 
Ma 


is to this 
witho 


rom Oxford the last certaine 
effect, & They set up a new 
Norgate, « ly for ow ind Arrowes, 
tend to make use of against our horse, which they heare 
(though to their great griefe) doe much increase; and 
that all the Bowvers, Fletchers, and Arrow head makers 
that they can possibly get they imploy and set on worke 
there for that Also that the King hath two 
Regiments bo It is therefore neces 
sary that: ow heads be suffered to goe from London, 
or into any parts where the Cavaliers may by any means 
come to atchi them. And it were to be 
wished that the made by the Parlia- 
ment here to cet und Arrowes (at least some for 
their Pikemen not unknowne what Victories 
have bee ne ed in Fran and ott 

by our glish v n. Besides, 

Arrowes are farr rrible to the 

and doe much turmoyle, and vex 

enter.” 


razin 
which the 


\rrowes. 


surpris 
1 were 


horse 


mor 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Emanuel Swedenhora. His Life and Writings. 
William White. Jn Two Volumes. (Simpkin.) 
When we consid little is known in England of 
Emanuel Swedenborg outside the pale of that small body 
of disciples who recognise him as their master and guide, 
it can scarcely be doubted that a book like the present 
will be acceptable to a wide circle of readers. Mr. White 
explains how it is that, while Swedenborg’s name is 
familiar to us all, but few definite ideas are attached to 
it, by the fact that his writings are so voluminous as to 
daunt the majority of readers, and that there are no one 
or two of them calculated to afford a complete view of 
his philosophy and theology. To remove this prevailing 
ignorance concerning Swedenborg is the object of the book 
before us; and Mr. White has endeavoured to accomplish 
this by making the w a raphy of the vi 
with which h an analysis and re 
his writings a Swedenborg 
pedia in which important principl 
should be omitted. a very full table 
of contents, and an ind mpleteness 
to a book which presents linary pic- 
ture of ordinary 
A Book of Angling: being a Co nple te Treatise a the Art 
of Angling in every Branch. With «¢ — a tig Plates, 
&c. By Fran Francis, of “The Field. (Long- 


mans.) 


By 


er how 


biog 

woven 
, to make it 
edote or 
» portraits, 
x equally full, 
us with an extraor 
man. 


no an 
Some nice 
give c 


i very extr 


Mr. Francis, wh ilready favourably known by his 
. us that 


writings in connection with the “ gentle art,” tell 
the present book is the r his 


| sult of the second of 

creat aml first was to catch every fresh-water 
fish to be f ’ 1 Britain, from the minnow up to the 
salmon. he md was to produce in one volume the 
fullest and mos iformation upon angling gen 

rally in every branch of the art. It would re 
Brother of the Angle better versed in its literature than we 
can boast ourselves to be, to decide whether Mr. Franci 
has fully realised the object at which he aimed; but we 
can honestly say that the book is very full, clear, and ex 

plicit, and contains much that is new to us at least, As 


LW 


itions, 


t varied i 


juire a 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. XI. Marcn 9, ’67. 


n safely commend it to those quiet spirits 


coming spring, to quit the busy town 
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The P. s of Henry Howard, Earl of Aldine 

Edition. (Bell & Daldy.) : 

The Poetical Works of Sir Thomas W 
(Bell & Daldy.) 


Surrey. 
Aldine Edi- 


veautiful 1 


prints of 


the poems been care 


Surrey and Wyatt, not 
fully collated with the 
the earlier editions, but the lives have been 
enriched by valuable additions brought to light 

rh th lustry ll-directed researches of Mr. 
; Yeowell, whose modesty alone, we presume, pre- 
s his name from appearing, a ought to have done, 


on the title-pages of these two admir dited volumes. 
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Looks ni 
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Stumological Di tionary of the English Lan- 
t ‘¢ C 2 hibiting the Etym logy, 
Pronu tlion, ef 2 of Words. Edited by 
Donald, Parts | and IL (Chambers.) 

Obviously co great care, and printed in a 
small but very distinct tvpe, this Z ‘tymological Dictionary, 
which will be pam og in eight sixpenny parts, is at 
good and cheap. 
The London Diocese 

(Rivingtons. 

Mr. Ha useful volume 
year, may now be almost « 
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1uthentic information. 
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